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MASTERPIECE THEATRE PRESENTS 


I, CLAUDIUS AND CLAUDIUS THE GOD ALL ROME THOUGHT 
BY ROBERT GRAVES ARE AVAILABLE IN HIM A FOOL BUT HIS 
PAPERBACK FROM VINTAGE BOOKS. , GENIUS WAS SURVIVAL’ 


SUNDAY EVENINGS ON PBS 
BEGINNING NOV. 6 
HOST: ALISTAIR COOKE 
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Raise Hell with 
Mother Jones! 


When Mary Harris “Mother” Jones was 
99 years old, she was introduced toa 
college audience as “a great humanitarian.” 


“No!’? Mother Jones roared. “I’m a hell raiser!” 


Today MOTHER JONES magazine is raising her kind of 
hell. MOTHER JONES, a magazine of tough-minded ques- 
tions, not simplistic answers. An understanding magazine 
that shares your disaffection with modern American culture 
—and your distrust of many of the people in power. 


Just look at the hell we’re raising: 


* In“A Case Of Corporate Malpractice” MOTHER 
JONES exposed the huge pharmaceutical company that 
made sixteen million dollars from a birth control device 
—even while they knew that women were suffering and 
dying from its effects. 


“Bust Your Boss” told the whole story of Mobil’s illegal 
shipments of oil to Rhodesia during the embargo, 
including a daring ploy by a group of activists, an 
insider’s leak and a secret rendezvous at Penn Station 
to get the information out. 


* “What You Don’t Know May Hurt You” revealed the 
disasters at a U.S.-built nuclear power plant in India 
that nobody would talk about —including General 
Electric, Bechtel, our government, India’s. 


And an Associated Press release just revealed that 
MOTHER JONES is one of the 37 magazines used to pre- 
pare the daily White House news summary for the President. 
So now we know that Jimmy is watching our hell-raising too. 


But like our namesake, MOTHER JONES also has a lighter 
side, the prankster’s touch and a ready ear for the warmer 
moments in life. 


* “Peking! Peking!” is Li-li Ch’en’s moving account of a 
girl coming of age in China during the revolution: her 
first famine, first love, first missionary school. (Winner 
of a 1977 National Magazine Award. ) 


* “The Censored Doonesburys”— MOTHER JONES 
printed Garry Trudeau’s most notorious comic strips — 
the ones you probably missed because they didn’t appear 
in most newspapers. 


Kk And readers have had a chance to follow the hijacker 
that got away, meet Studs Terkel in an excerpt from his 
new oral autobiography, read about the history they 
never taught us in school, look at China’s musical hit 
parade, learn how to start an FM radio station. 


Think you’d like to see what kind of hell MOTHER JONES 
is raising now ? Send for your free issue. If you like it, you 
can get a full year (9 more issues) at the Special Introductory 
Rate of $8.88 —a regular subscription is $12.50. But if for 
any reason, you decide not to subscribe, just mark 

“cancel” on the bill. And keep your free issue —it’s our 

way of thanking you for spending some time with 
MOTHER JONES. 





OR CALL OUR TOLL FREE NUMBER: 


800 227-1464 


(California residents call: 800: 722-3909) 
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DNA: The Corporate 
Takeover of 

New Life Forms 

The World of 
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THE MEANEST# 
DIRTY TRICKSRER EVER 


FREE ISSUE 


CZ Sure, send me a FREE copy of MOTHER JONES. 
If I like it Pl pay you $8.88 (a 30% saving) for a full 
year, 9 more issues. If I decide not to subscribe for any 
reason, I'll just mark “cancel” on the bill and that’s it— 
no further obligation . 
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Can The ‘Post’ 
11 Survive 

Rupert Murdoch? 
An interview by Rinker Buck 
It has been nearly a year since 
the Australian publisher 
Rupert Murdoch bought the 
sagging New York Post. In that 
short time, he has boosted cir- 
culation by importing a tabloid 
formula—gossip, crime, and 
sex—that worked wonders for 
him in Sydney and London. He 
has also plunged himself into 
one controversy after another. 
He was attacked by other news- 
papers and magazines for his 
sensationalist coverage of the 
“Son of Sam” case this sum- 
mer. He has been sniped at by 
most of New York’s jour- 
nalistic community; and he has 
not hesitated to snipe back— 
often in his own gossip pages. 
He has alienated much of his 
own staff at the Post, causing 
resignations and angry peti- 
tions. 

In this, his first extensive 
interview since buying the Post, 
the embattled publisher 
defends his coverage of the 
‘Son of Sam”’ case, admits to 
having made a few mistakes, 
and throws more barbs at his 
critics. It is a revealing self- 
portrait of a man who has 
made a lot of money and few 
friends. 

MORE also looked into the 
circumstances surrounding the 
resignation of Robert Lipsyte, 
one of the Post's two regular 
columnists (p.18), and the 
charges made by Post staffers 
that the paper had been biased 
in its coverage of the mayoral 
election (p.22). 





Will Hollywood 
26 Sink Betamax? 

By Marlene Adler Marks 

Two Hollywood giants— 
Universal Pictures and Walt 
Disney—have taken a 
Japanese giant—Sony—to 
court in an effort to get 
Betamax taken off the market. 
The two film companies con- 
tend that the home video- 
recording system threatens to 
destroy the entire motion pic- 
ture industry. Sony is thumb- 
ing its nose at the charges. 


Rancho La Costa: 
0 A Story The Press 
Can’t Touch 
By Barbara Cohen 
and David M. Rubin 
Are the owners of a $100- 
million resort in Southern 
California public figures or pri- 
vate citizens? That is what 
Penthouse magazine has been 
trying to get the courts to 
decide, ever since it was 
slapped with a $630-million 
libel suit in 1975. The suit—the 
largest libel action ever filed— 
was brought by the four men 
who own La Costa, which was 
described in a Penthouse article 
as a Camp David for organized 
crime. The unusual case is now 
headed for a jury trial. 
Greatest Blunders 
35 Ever Told 
By Barbara Demick 
What happens when Roger 
Mudd is dumbstruck on the 
air? Or when Jack Anderson 
gets taken for a ride? Or when 
UPI sends out a picture all over 
the world of a man they incor- 
rectly identify as the Dalai 





Lama? MORE asked some of 
America’s top journalists to 
own up to their blunders. 


Belfast Beat: 

Cityside Reporting 

Under The Gun 
By Denis Hamill 
There’s a war going on in 
Northern Ireland. The Ameri- 
can press has virtually stopped 
reporting on the daily horror 
stories that take place on the 
streets of Belfast. But, for some 
Irish journalists, the war has 
been their cityside beat for 
almost a decade. Denis Hamill 
recently traveled to Belfast and 
talked with two reporters—one 
from the Catholic /rish News, 
the other from the Protestant 
Belfast Telegraph—about the 
dangers of their work. 
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Advertising: 

Reimagifying 
44 ‘Playboy’ 
By Barbara Grizzuti Harrison 
Playboy magazine, losing a cir- 
culation war with its competi- 
tors, decided it was time to 
‘‘reimagify.”’ Epstein, Raboy 
Advertising came up with a 
slick, new campaign designed 
to convince corporate execu- 
tives that Playboy readers have 
grown up and sublimated their 
sexual energies into unbridled 
consumerism. Barbara Har- 
rison isn’t the only one who 
finds the new campaign hard to 
fathom—Hugh Hefner 
apparently doesn’t know what 
to make of it either. 
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SCHORR POINT 

Daniel Schorr has been mak- 
ing a fuss about a passing 
reference to him in a New Re- 
public article last May. He has 
sicced his lawyers on us, and 
now he has aired his complaint 
at length in your September 
issue [‘‘Daniel Schorr Strikes 
Back]. In our article (‘‘Profit 
Without Honor,’”’ TNR May 
7), Henry Fairlie dissented 
from the fashionable acclaim 
that greets the publication of 
secret government documents, 
using as one example Daniel 
Schorr’s role in publishing the 
Pike Committee report on the 
CIA before it was officially 
released. We would have been 
happy to run a letter from 
Daniel Schorr expressing his 
disagreement with the article. 
We even offered to print a 
statement of our own recording 
Mr. Schorr’s objections. But 
this isn’t what he wanted. 
Schorr wanted us to print a 
retraction of any suggestion that 
he had behaved improperly. 
Surely this is unreasonable. 
Schorr objects most 
strenuously to the use of the 
word ‘‘purloined’’ to describe 
his activity. But the verb to 
purloin simply means ‘‘to 
appropriate wrongfully,’’ which 
is Henry’s view of what Daniel 
Schorr did. The fact that the 
government did not charge 
Schorr with a crime does not 
deprive Henry of the right to 
express his opinion that Schorr 
behaved wrongfully. Nor does 
our refusal to insult a contribu- 
tor by printing a needless 
retraction mean that The New 
Republic wishes to discourage 
‘‘the next generation of 
investigative reporters’? from 
going about their business. 

Obviously I was having a lit- 
tle fun with Daniel Schorr 
when I suggested that he could 
resolve the dilemma by letting 
The New Republic and _ its 
readers know exactly how he 
obtained the secret report. In 
fact, how he got it is irrelevant 





to the point Henry Fairlie was 
trying to make. But it is annoy- 
ing to be pestered by lawyers 
whom Daniel Schorr originally 
had hired to protect himself 
from a similar kind of pester- 
ing. Those who cloak them- 
selves in the First Amendment 
in order to protect their right to 
criticize ought to pause before 
brandishing lawsuits in an 
attempt to stifle criticism by 
others. 

Michael Kinsley 

Managing Editor 

The New Republic 


Daniel Schorr replies: | am con- 
tent to have my article weighed 
against Mr. Kinsley’s letter 
without further comment, 
except to note his two further 
misstatements: 

1. I did not ask the retraction 
of the suggestion that I had 
behaved improperly, which is a 
matter of opinion, but of the 
suggestions that I had behaved 
illegally and that I had received 
payment for the Pike report. 

2. No lawsuit was ever 
threatened or contemplated. 
Indeed, in volunteering an arti- 
cle to MORE, I told the editor 
that I considered this the moral 
and professional equivalent of 
legal action. The only involve- 
ment of a lawyer, John B. 
Kuhns, was to utilize his 
acquaintance with The New Re- 
public’s attorney, trying to learn 
why Editor Martin Peretz had 
not responded to my efforts to 
reach him by mail and 
telephone over a period of 
several weeks. 


MALIGNED 
Your item on Jeff Kamen’s 


reporting of the sale of a Cyber 
76 computer to the Soviet 
Union [‘‘Check It Out’? Sep- 
tember 1977] was inaccurate 
and insulting. It not only 
maligned Kamen’s excellent 
reporting, it betrayed your 
incredible ignorance of trade 
publications. 

When the sale of a_ very 





large computer to the Soviet 
Union is reported, as it was, in 
a trade publication like 
Electronic News, that story is 
written to keep computer 
industry types abreast of new 
business opportunities or 
export policy rulings. No 
interpretation, however impor- 
tant to outsiders, is developed. 

Jeff Kamen’s reporting, 
which raised for the /irst time 
serious questions about the 
interrelationship of high tech- 
nology exports and the security 
of the United States, was, with- 
out a doubt, an important piece 
of investigative journalism. It 
didn’t matter that the fact of 
the sale had been reported 
several months earlier. The 
sale had not yet taken place and 
its review was raised from a 
minor administrative decision 
to a Presidential inquiry as a 
result of Kamen’s report. 

The consideration of strategic 
issues had been largely over- 
looked until Kamen poked 
Jimmy Carter in the eye with a 
very sharp news report. 

Hesh Wiener 
Editor 
Computer Decisions 


MORE replies: Mr. Wiener 
terms the ‘‘Check It Out”’ item 
on Jeff Kamen both ‘“‘inaccur- 
ate and insulting.’’ We did not 
intend to insult Kamen, but 
merely to point out that a story 
he reported had been bouncing 
around the trade magazines for 
two years. 

As for the item’s accuracy, 
Wiener is correct in his asser- 
tion that the article in Electronic 
News simply reported the pro- 
posed sale without discussing 
its possible defense implica- 
tions. However, Wiener’s 
statement that ‘‘consideration 
of strategic issues had been 
largely overlooked’’ until 





Kamen’s news report is simply 
not true. 

Miles Costick, author of The 
Economics of Detente, wrote two 
articles on the sale of the Cyber 
76 computer, focusing 
specifically on the potential 
security hazards involved in 
giving the Russians access to 
this advanced technology. The 
first piece appeared in the 
February 13, 1977, Birm- 
ingham News, and a subsequent 
article was printed in the March 
Conservative Digest. Both of 
Costick’s articles were read 
into the Congressional Record 
last spring. 

Kamen was the first jour- 
nalist to bring the story to 
national attention, but he was 
not the first to raise the issue. 


COSMO DOGS 
It’s always wonderful to be 
included in one of your articles. 
I do think I’ve been mis- 
quoted....I could never have 
said ‘‘we may have a real dog 
of an issue’’ because we just 
never had one, at least in terms 
of sales. Cosmo’s sales have 
gone up every single issue over 
the corresponding month of 
the year before for 13 straight 
years with the exception of two 
months. And I don’t know 
what “‘but the public never gets 
us back for it’? means. I must 
have said something from which 
this quote was constructed, but 
it seems not to have come out 

quite accurately. 
Helen Gurley Brown 
Editor 
Cosmopolitan 


MORE replies: Ms. Helen 
Gurley Brown was referring to 
Cosmo's editorial product, not 
its sales, when she said, ‘“‘We 
may have a real dog of an issue 
but the public never gets us 
back for it.” 





CORRECTION 





In the September 1977 ‘‘Check It Out,”’ it was incorrectly re- 
ported that an article in the Washington Star claimed that 
Clark Mollenhoff had audited the tax returns of journalists 
while serving in the Nixon administration. The Svar article of 
January 24, 1977, discussed Mollenhoff’s review of the taxes 
of seven federal judges, but did not mention any auditing of 
journalists. MORE regrets the error. 
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HELLBOX 


Georgia Prude . . . Philly Foray . . . Mouthwash 
... Grapevine’ Tangle ... Honest Anderson... 
Common Scents . . . Rockwell Files . . . Camshaft 





EDITED BY STEVE ROBINSON 





KISSINGER TALK 


LEAKED 





Nieman Fellows Quarrel 
Over Off-the-Record Speech 





Even in semi-retirement, 
Henry Kissinger is the Dirty 
Little Secret of American Jour- 
nalism. 

For years, as national 
security adviser and Secretary 
of State, Kissinger spoon-fed 
his views to American re- 
porters under the guise of ‘‘a 
high White House official’ or 
**a high State Department offi- 
cial.” 

In early October, he again 
went off the record to a group 
of 200 current and former 
Nieman Fellows gathered in a 
Quadrennial Convocation at 
Harvard University. Only this 
time he did not quite succeed 
in maintaining his anonymity. 

The ensuing flap raises some 
intriguing questions: about 
Kissinger’s love-hate relation- 
ship with the American press; 
about the obligation of re- 
porters to abide by off-the- 
record ground rules; and about 
the function of such _ back- 
ground sessions. 

For many of the program’s 
alumni who gathered that eve- 
ning in the Skyline Room of 
the Boston Museum of 
Science, the dinner was just 
another Nieman session— 
laced with liquor and con- 
viviality and topped off by 
questions and answers with a 


UPI 





Putting Henry K. back on the 
record. 








Notable Personage—much like 
the dinners they had enjoyed in 
their Nieman days with guests 
ranging from John F. Kennedy 
to Norman Mailer. 

But for some people, this 
one was different. One Nieman 
alumnus had already declined 
his invitation to the convoca- 
tion, explaining he could not 
break bread with Kissinger. 
Afterward, a current Nieman 
Fellow told the program’s cura- 
tor, James C. Thomson, Jr., 
that he and his wife had 
boycotted the whole weekend 
out of similar scruples. 

And, as the guests arrived, 





they walked through a line of 
ten picketers carrying signs 
which read, ‘‘Kissinger, you 
fooled the American press, but 
you didn’t fool the Viet- 
namese,’’ and ‘‘Hey, hey, 
Doctor K how many wiretaps 
did you authorize today?” 

One of the demonstrators 
was Gay Seidman, president of 
the Harvard Crimson, the 
university daily, who was there 
with two other editors of the 
paper. Later, she explained, 
‘*A few days ago some of us 
went to see Memory of 
Justice...it made a tremen- 
dous impression on us. So you 
see, we honestly didn’t view 
Kissinger as a foreign policy 
expert. We saw him simply as a 
war criminal.”” 

That was presumably not 
quite the impression of the 
journalists inside, who included 
such notables as Robert Man- 
ning, editor of The Atlantic; 
Murray Marder, diplomatic 
correspondent of The Washing- 
ton Post; Reg Murphy, editor of 
the San Francisco Examiner; 
and Ralph Otwell, editor of the 
Chicago Sun Times. 

Most of the questions 
addressed to Kissinger were 
respectful and some bordered 
on the obsequious. Only three 
reporters took a different tack. 

Just as Kissinger was about 
to speak, Robert Wyrick of 
Newsday's Washington bureau 
advanced on the podium with a 
sign he had borrowed from the 
demonstrators below. It read, 
**Cambodia was off the record, 
too.” 

Later, Anthony Lewis, New 
York Times columnist, asked 
Kissinger how he could recon- 





cile one of his bland rejoinders 
with the invasion and bombing 
of Cambodia and the U:S. role 
in the overthrow of the 
Allende government in Chile. 

And Daniel I. Schechter, a 
current Nieman who is director 
of news and public affairs for 
WBCN-FM in Boston, read a 
statement prepared by the 
demonstrators downstairs: 
‘‘We understand that as jour- 
nalists you believe it is impor- 
tant to listen to all sides. But as 
you listen to Kissinger, 
remember that there are at 
least 1,000,000 Vietnamese, 
$00,000 Cambodians, and 
30,000 Americans who will not 
be able to tell you their opinion 
of American foreign policy 
under Kissinger. Ask the Nie- 
man Foundation why it didn’t 
bring the Vietnamese 
ambassador to speak to you, 
and ask Kissinger how he 
justifies himself to his 
children.’’ (Kissinger’s 16- 
year-old son David was sitting 
nearby.) 

Two days later, the Crimson 
appeared with a page-one story 
recounting much of what 
Kissinger had said, and attribut- 
ing it to journalists in the 
audience. The article was writ- 
ten by J. Wyatt Emmerich, a 
Harvard sophomore, whose 
father, John O. Emmerich, edi- 
tor of the Greenwood (Miss.) 
Commonwealth and a 1962 Nie- 
man, was present at the con- 
vocation. 

Jim Thomson later said the 
older Emmerich had asked that 
he be allowed to bring his son 
along as his guest, but that, 
‘**We turned him down because 
we had a one-guest rule and he 
was already bringing his wife.” 
Thomson says he cannot fault 
the Crimson for trying to find 
out what went on behind 
closed doors. ‘‘That’s what 
good reporters do every day,” 
he said. ‘‘But if he got it from 
his father, I can’t say that 
makes me very happy.” 

But Thomson was much 
more unhappy when he picked 
up his Boston Globe the next 
morning and found that the 
editorial-page column by 
Robert Healy, the Globe’s 
executive editor and a 1956 











Nieman, contained an even 
fuller account of the Kissinger 
speech. The piece never men- 
tioned Kissinger’s name, but 
references to ‘‘a former high 
State Department official’ 
with a ‘‘rolling German 
accent”’ dispelled any mystery. 

Healy wrote that Kissinger 
defended the U.S. bombing of 
Cambodia on the grounds that 
‘the Air Force was bombing 
four North Vietnamese di- 
visions that had been there for 
four years and whose opera- 
tions were killing American 
boys.”’ Further, according to 
Healy, ‘‘he said the realization 
that Americans were being 
killed probably contributed to 
what he called a moral blind 
spot on his part in approving 
the bombings.” 

Healy later explained: ‘‘As I 


indicated in my piece, I don’t 
think Kissinger is entitled to 
pull this off-the-record stuff on 
us any more. 

‘“*‘He’s not protecting State 
Department secrets now. He’s 
protecting his income. He told 
someone that evening that his 
publishers don’t want him giv- 
ing away nuggets that will 
appear in his book.”’ (Ned 
Bradford, Kissinger’s editor at 
Little, Brown, later com- 
mented, ‘“‘We’ve never asked 
him specifically to speak off the 
record, but I must say I cheer 
him on if he does. We want to 
protect our book.’’) 

Healy also said, ‘“‘Whatever 
reluctance I had to write the 
piece—and I did have some— 
disappeared when I saw it in 
the Crimson. Once the Crimson 
went with it, all wraps were off 





as far as I was concerned.” 
Not as far as Jim Thomson 
was concerned. The next day 
he expressed astonishment 
that Healy would ‘‘use the little 
kids as an excuse.”’ And he said 
he ‘‘wouldn’t be surprised if 
Healy even leaked the story to 
Emmerich so he could then 
use Emmerich’s story as his 
excuse.’ Thomson said he was 
particularly angry at Healy 
because it was the second time 
in four years that the Globe edi- 
tor had ‘‘violated the club’s 
rule at the convocation.” At the 


end of the week, Thomson. 


fired off a ‘‘Dear Bob” letter, 
chastising Healy for ‘“‘arroga- 
tion to himself of a special right 
to violate Nieman ground 
rules.” 

Thomson said that once 
Healy had been notified the 
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event was off the record, he 
had ‘“‘three honorable choices: 
1) to refuse to attend; 2) to 
attend and announce your 
refusal to honor the rule prior 
to his talk (perhaps then walk 
out, unless he relented); and 3) 
to attend and honor the rule.” 
“If and when it becomes 
clear that the words of con- 
troversial Nieman speakers will 
probably be published in the 
press,”’ he wrote, ‘“* we lose one 
of this program’s most central 
and precious resources. After 
we become untrustworthy as 
individuals and as an institu- 
tion, our fellows and alumni 
will be subject mainly to pap, 
boilerplate, and canned 
rhetoric.”” 
Thomson also wrote a note 
of apology to Henry Kissinger. 
—J. ANTHONY LUKAS 














BANNED IN 
ATLANTA 





Newsstands Stripped 
In One-Man Crusade 





The war against pornography 
breaks out sporadically around 
the country. In Atlanta, it has 
settled into a routine. ‘‘Every 
month,”’ says a spokesman for 
Fulton County Solicitor 
General Hinson McAuliffe, 
“we average between eight and 
ten arrests, except when per- 
sonnel are tied up in court on 
other cases.’’ Since January 
1976, when a tough Georgia 
anti-obscenity law went into 
effect, McAuliffe’s office has 
brought 23 cases to trial, won 
every one of them, and col- 
lected a sheaf of nolo contendere 
pleas from numerous other 
defendants. Convictions are 
costly: up to a $5,000 fine and 
12 months in prison for each 
count. 

Citing his own conviction 
that he ‘‘must protect the 
public, especially the 
children,’” McAuliffe has con- 
ducted a series of highly 
publicized raids on newsstands 
and bookstores that has swept 
them clean of all the skin mag- 
azines except Playboy, 
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Penthouse, and an occasional 
Oui. Hustler, Gallery, Beaver, 
and the others have disap- 
peared. Gallery estimates it is 
losing nearly $15,000 in sales 
every month it is kept off the 
newsstands. When Hustler 
publisher Larry Flynt was 
arrested on obscenity charges 
in Atlanta on September 7, his 
magazine was reportedly losing 
close to $50,000 a month. 
Flynt, who said he wanted to 
draw attention to the issues 
involved, deliberately courted 
arrest by renting a bookstore 








on Peachtree Street and openly 
selling his magazine. A 
McAuliffe representative duly 
purchased a copy, obtained a 
warrant, and arrested Flynt at 
his hotel later in the day. Bar- 
ring unusual delays, the Flynt 
case will probably come to trial 
in late January. 

McAuliffe claims that he is 
only ‘‘enforcing the will of the 
people of the state.’’ He argues 
that since the Georgia Legis- 
lature adopted a criminal code 
that bars depiction of ‘“‘acts 
involving excretory functions 





or lewd exhibition of genitals,” 
it is his duty as Solicitor 
General to enforce it. 

‘*He’s a man of intense 
religious conviction and a hard- 
shell Baptist,’’ says Atlanta 
attorney Glenn Zell, a long- 
time foe of McAuliffe’s in por- 
nography cases. ‘Baptist 
theology,’’ remarks Dr. Robert 
DeFoor, McAuliffe’s own pas- 
tor and the man who put up a 
public thank-you to McAuliffe 
outside his church, “‘is built on 
having reformed or redeemed 
people have an effect, on living 
out the light of the world 
metaphor.” 

In addition to Flynt, those 
arrested in the crusade 
included magazine distributors 
William Sewell and Edward 
Elson. Sewell is currently 
appealing a conviction that 
brought him a 12-month jail 
sentence and a $4,000 fine. 
Elson, president of the Atlanta 
News Agency, the largest mag- 
azine distributor in the city, 
was seized in his office on July 
19 and charged with distribut- 
ing obscene materials. On 
August 23, a Fulton County 
judge accepted a plea of no 
contest from the Atlanta News 
Agency and fined it $8,000. As 
part of a plea-bargaining 
arrangement, charges against 
the retailers were dropped and 
ANA agreed not to distribute 
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obscene materials for two 
years. In explaining its plea, the 
distributor said that it chose 
not to contest the charges to 
avoid expensive, unnecessary 
litigation. 

On August 24, Federal 
Judge Richard Freeman ruled 
that McAuliffe’s methods 
amounted to ‘‘an informal 
system of prior restraint.” 
McAuliffe’s aides, the judge 
said, had simply scanned maga- 
zines at newsstands and made 
personal judgements about 
their obscenity before making 
arrests. No warrants were 
sought or obtained. 

Freeman’s ruling came after 
the publishers of Penthouse, 
Gallery, Hustler, and Eros 
sought to block McAuliffe’s 
actions. Penthouse also 


requested a judgement that its 
August issue was not obscene. 
Judge Freeman obliged, and 
the magazine appeared on 
newsstands again soon 
thereafter. 

Playboy has never been the 
target of McAuliffe’s cam- 
paign. Explaining this, he cites 
a personal interpretation of the 
Georgia law, which, he says, 
distinguishes between a person 
pictured frontally nude and a 
“woman squatting with her 
legs spread and the camera 
aimed at her genitals.”’ 

Playboy passes this test in 
Atlanta, it seems. The local 
skin magazine readership, 
meanwhile, which used to snap 
up from 180,000 to 240,000 
copies a month of a variety of 
men’s books, now has only the 
big two to turn to. Both 
Penthouse and Playboy circula- 
tions are up dramatically from 
their previous 40-60,000 levels. 

—KENT MURPHY 





VIOLENT 
REACTION 





Networks Help Gut 
Congressional Report 


After heavy lobbying from 
the networks, the Communica- 
tions Subcommittee of the 
House Commerce Committee 
has adopted a watered-down 
version of its report on 
televised violence. The report, 
voted out September 29, 
absolves the networks of pri- 
mary responsibility for violent 
shows and puts the finger on 
local stations, advertisers, pro- 





ducers, and viewers, instead. 


The original draft, prepared 
by committee staff members 
last May, concluded that the 
amount of violence on TV is 
‘*a cause for serious concern,” 
and that the responsibility for 
violent shows ‘“‘rests primarily 





with the television networks.” 

Subcommittee Chairman 
Lionel Van Deerlin (D-Cal.), 
originally assumed that the re- 
port would gain little attention 
and planned to release it with- 
out any formal debate. But as 
soon as the draft was circulated 
to committee members—some 
of whom leaked it to broadcast 
industry lobbyists—it met with 
heavy opposition. In the three 
months that followed, staff 
members put the report 
through five separate rewrites. 

One version that emerged in 
July, which was prepared by 
staffers still committed to the 
original draft, contained some 
sections that came down even 
harder on the networks. One 
recommended that the sub- 
committee ‘‘explore 
fully... (a) whether the pres- 
ent system of commercial net- 
work broadcasting arbitrarily 
restricts the program choices, 
or is in any way primarily 











CHECK IT OUT 


ADS MAKE SCENTS: 
“Scratch and Sniff’ ads gain- 
ing popularity. 3M’s Pat Gruen 
cites success of Fleischmann’s 
Gin ad which smelled like mar- 
tini. Fleischmann’s sales went 
up 17 percent. Current 3M 
sample kit includes banana, 
bourbon, chocolate, coconut, 
carnation, grape, and straw- 
berry shortcake. Company says 
it can duplicate any scent. Proc- 
tor & Gamble now biggest 
customer. . . . Four citizens’ 
groups petition FCC to deny 
transfer of license of WJLA- 
TV (Washington) from Washington Star Communications, Inc. 
to Combined Communications of Phoenix. Groups say WSCI 
reneged on promise,to seek minority owners. WSCI says agree- 
ment only specified that they ‘‘seek. . . to facilitate successful 
bids’’ from minorities, not necessarily to sellto them. . . . Len 
Downie agrees to change paragraph in book The New Muck- 
rakers to head off libel suit from Denny Walsh of Sacramento 
Bee. Reference to Walsh implied that most of his stories for The 
New York Times ‘‘contained more suspicions than facts.” 
Offending line will be omitted in future editions. 


JET LAG: W.F. Rockwell, Jr., board chairman of Rockwell, 
International Corp., sues UPI on two counts of libel, one of 
negligence. August 4 article by Leonard Curry claimed Rockwell 
sold big chunk of company stock ten days before Carter nixed 
B-1 bomber, a Rockwell project. Rockwell claims article implies 
he had inside knowledge of Carter decision, but denies contact 
with President during B-1 deliberations. Reporter Curry says, 
‘*All I did was state the facts.’’ Claims his only intention was to 
show that a major stockholder was selling a large block, without 
implying wrongdoing. Rockwell’s attorney may cite Firestone 
case in arguing that Rockwell is not a public figure. . . . Gerald 
Toner, assistant general counsel at Doubleday, hoping for early 
dismissal of libel suit against Thomas Thompson’s best-seller 
Blood and Money. Intends to show that Ash Robinson, Texas oil 
millionaire, who wants $20 million from publisher, is public 
figure. Robinson charges B&M implies he was responsible for 
death of his son-in-law, that he committed adultery, that he is a 
racist, and that he was abnormally ‘‘obsessed’’ with his 
daughter. Says Toner, ‘‘The facts of this book were thoroughly 
investigated. We take pains to see that a book is not libelous, but 
we will not run away from a book simply because of its potential 
for libel.’” Two earlier suits stemming from book are now in 
courts. 


AND IT TASTES LOUSY: Warner-Lambert Co. will take 
FTC to Supreme Court to challenge order for corrective 
Listerine ads. FTC says new ads should state that mouthwash 
“will not help prevent colds or sore throats or lessen their 
severity.”’. . . New morning daily in Philadelphia, the Journal, 
aiming for January debut. Publisher is Pierre Peladeau of 
Montreal who puts out two Quebec dailies and Boxing Illustrated, 
Wrestling Monthly, Wrestling Review. Philadelphia Daily News arti- 
cle calls Peladeau ‘‘publisher of newspapers that feature sports, 
crime, and sex.’’ Says Pierre: ‘‘We have a pin-up every day, but 
to me, that’s not sex.’’ Says emphasis will be on news, not 
features. Won’t reveal cost of Philly venture. 





will get you a bigger 
sue ot the pie. 











Nasal advertising 














JUST THE FACTS: Jack Anderson preparing syndicated TV 
talk show, The Truth With Jack Anderson, for Syndicast Services, 
Inc. Guests will be subjected to lie detector tests and truth 
serum, and results will go on the air. Says Anderson: ‘‘There’s 
been a backlash against the press for overreaching. We’ve got to 
be sure the people we’re writing about get a fair break.’ Syn- 
dicast won’t reveal guest list. Pilot taped October 26 for February 
airing. . . . Proposed $100-million National Press Building on 
Pennsylvania Avenue to include hotel, theater. National Press 
Club hoping to attract networks, Times, AP as tenants. Atlanta 
architect John Portman is angling for project. . . . Times suing 
Byron and Valerie Falk for preparing The Personal Name Index 
To The New York Times Index. Charges copyright infringement, 
misappropriation of Times property. Falk, who once managed 
Times index system, claims his work is superior to Times’, 
because of better cross-referencing. 





NO QUESTION ABOUT IT: 
TV critics obviously spend 
more time in front of tube than 
in city rooms. New Lou Grant 
show, about LA city editor, 
draws following reactions: 
‘‘There’s a sense of authen- 
ticity about this ersatz city 
room ... The sweat, the 
odors, the clatter seems right” 
(Newark Star Ledgers Cecil 
Smith); ‘‘We haven’t been in 
every city room around the 
country, but we never saw a 
city desk sitting practically iso- 
lated in the middle of a room 

. The desk, incidentally, 
doesn’t even have copy on it or 
spikes” (New York Daily News’ Kay Gardella); ‘‘Great care has 
been taken to portray newspaper life realistically . . . It’s even up 
to date; one of the first things Grant spots at the newspaper of- 
fice is a video-display terminal . . . ”’ (Washington Post's Tom 
Shales); ‘“[A comment from Grant] may be clever, but 
newspeople don’t usually talk in sentences of that length” (New 
York Times’ John O’Connor) . . . . John Quinn, features edi- 
tor at New York Daily News, explains why he axes media tidbits 
from Liz Smith’s column, including one item on Clay Felker 
purchase of Esquire: ‘Our readers are people who hang on the 
rails at Aqueduct, and women who are salesladies at Gimbels.”” 





Ed Asner as Lou Grant: Is he for 
real? 





CHECK-UP: Vaunted New Yorker fact-checking department 
blows one. E. J. Kahn’s October 10 profile of Cyrus Eaton 
refers to Gay Talese’s book, The Power and the Glory. Correct 
title is The Kingdom and the Power. Says Kahn: ‘‘I never check 
my New Yorker pieces because they’re so good at it.’’ New 
Yorker, which almost never runs letters, prints ‘‘Department of 
Amplification”’ in October 3 issue. Publishes letter from Edward 
Handman, pr man for NYC municipal employees union, dis- 
puting article by Ken Auletta. Handman took exception to 
unflattering portrayal of city workers. Editor William Shawn 
says, ‘‘We thought that to print the letter could do no harm, and 
possibly some good.”’ Auletta troubled at first because of mag’s 
crusty reputation for standing behind its authors. But says, ‘“‘As 
a writer, I personally don’t take it as a rebuke.”’ Last letter mag 
ran was in May. 











responsible for the high level 
of violence on television, and 
(b) whether consideration 
should be given to altering the 
structure of the broadcast 
industry by legislation designed 
to increase competition and, 
perhaps, choice.” 

Those suggestions threw 
network lobbyists into high 
gear. CBS Washington Vice 
President Bill Leonard declared 
in a statement that, ‘“The First 
Amendment has been tossed 
out the window and the dark 
hand of government interven- 
tion and control of broadcast- 
ing has been ushered in the 
door.”” NBC’s chief lobbyist, 
Peter B. Kenney, wrote each 
subcommittee member, saying 
that to issue the report would 
be to “‘prejudge’’ the subcom- 
mittee’s controversial effort to 
revise the Communications 
Act of 1934, the foundation of 
the nation’s broadcast law. 
Several congressmen said they 
interpreted the Kenney letter 
as a signal that NBC would 
fight them on that project if the 
network didn’t get the subcom- 
mittee’s cooperation on the 
violence report. 

NBC and CBS lobbyists also 
phoned and visited every com- 
mittee member. By July 26, the 
date set for public considera- 
tion of the final draft, the net- 
works had a firm vote count 
showing them with the 
majority needed to scuttle the 
report. Faced with certain 
defeat, the supporters of the 
strongly worded report opted 
for a delay until September 29. 

Two days before the Sep- 
tember deadline, still another 
draft surfaced, prepared by 
Marty Russo (D-IIl.) and Louis 
Frey, Jr. (R-Fla.). Their ver- 
sion relieved the networks of 
‘*primary responsibility’’ for 
TV violence, sharing it ‘‘with 
broadcast licensees, program 
producers, advertisers, and the 
viewing public.” It contained 
no recommendation at all 
regarding industry structure. 
The Russo-Frey version con- 
cluded by praising the net- 
works for attempts at ‘‘self- 
regulation”’ of prcgram con- 
tent—in contradiction to earlier 
drafts—and faulted parents for 
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not policing their childrens’ 
viewing habits more rigorously. 

Following a bitter, two-hour 
debate, all other drafts were 
abandoned by the subcommit- 
tee in favor of the Russo-Frey 
version. The final vote was 8-7, 
with Chairman Van Deerlin 
casting the tie-breaking vote. 

“It was a whitewash of the 
networks,”’ says committee 
member Henry Waxman (D- 
Cal.). “‘The final version of the 
report diluted the responsibility 
the staff placed on the net- 
works for the gratuitous 
violence on television. They 
[the networks] strongly lobbied 
against the staff draft, and sup- 
ported the Russo-Frey draft.” 
Adds Timothy Wirth (D- 
Colo.), ‘“‘The major efforts of 
the networks to gut the report 
make a mockery of their claims 
that they are seriously trying to 
reduce violence levels... . The 
subcommittee’s action is 
shameful because, without 
pressure, there is no way that 
the networks are going to 
reduce the amount of violence 
they broadcast into our 
homes.” 

Charges of a whitewash were 
rejected as ‘‘unadulterated 
horseshit’”” by Van Deerlin. 
“Of course the networks lob- 
bied,”’ he says. ‘“‘The question 
is whether they lobbied suc- 
cessfully. I thought we did very 
well to spread the blame 
around for TV violence.” 

Did the networks play a role 
in writing the Russo-Frey 
draft? ‘‘I consulted them,” 
Russo replies. “‘I felt that both 
sides of the story weren’t being 
told. I told them I thought the 
report was unfair and asked for 
their help. They said to me, 
‘Marty, we don’t think that 
section on industry structure 
should be in the report,’ and I 
told them, ‘I agree with you.” ” 

“I think our conclusions 
were pretty tough,”’ says Frey. 
““We took a bite out of every- 
body, including the networks.” 
Concluded one staff aide 
involved with the report: “It’s 
true that the whole subcom- 
mittee didn’t knuckle under to 
network pressure. Only eight 
members knuckled under.” 

—IRWIN ARIEFF 
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GRAPE 
STOMPING 





Wine-Country Weekly 
Charges Harassment 





A David-and-Goliath press 
battle is shaping up in rural 
Mendocino County north of 
San Francisco between the 
Mendocino Grapevine, a back- 
to-the-land, anti-development 
weekly, and Southern Califor- 
nia publishers. 

Grapevine Editor and 
Publisher Stu Chapman claims 
his paper can’t find a printer 
anywhere in the county. All the 
presses capable of printing his 
28-page tabloid are ‘“‘owned or 
controlled’’ by the Mendocino 
Publishing Company, he says. 
MPC is a subsidiary of Glover 
Properties, a conglomerate 
based in downstate Ventura 
County. The company has 
extensive land holdings 
throughout the state. 

The Grapevine had been 
printed by the Ft. Bragg Advo- 
cate-News, but, last January, 
that paper was absorbed by 
MPC, which also owns six 
other newspapers in the 
immediate area. 

According to a Grapevine suit 
filed August 12 in California 
Superior Court, the quality of 
printing dropped sharply as 
soon as MPC took over. 
‘Loose strips of newsprint on 
the tops of pages, smudged 
type, poor reproduction of 
photos, failure to follow 
instructions, and late deliv- 
eries’’ became the rule, the suit 
charges. 

In late April, the Grapevine 
left the Advocate-News for a 
printer in another county 50 
miles south of the paper’s of- 
fices. MPC promptly sued for 
breach of contract. The Grape- 
vine retaliated with a cross- 
complaint, charging MPC with 
deliberately printing the paper 
unprofessionally, harassing its 
advertisers, and engaging in 
unfair competition. With its 





presses and papers, the 
Grapevine suit charges, MPC 
constitutes a press monopoly in 
the area. The Grapevine is seek- 
ing over two million dollars in 
damages. 

According to Grapevine 
attorney Stephen Cornet, the 
paper lost ‘‘between $65,000 
and $70,000” in advertising 
revenues when Dean DeVries, 
MPC’s publisher, personally 
contacted Grapevine advertisers 
and urged them to pull their 
ads. ‘‘Nobody owns an adver- 
tiser,’’ retorts DeVries. ‘‘I 
spent 15 years in the newspa- 
per business in Orange 
County, and I never heard of 
such a thing. I’m not sure what 
their problem is.’’ Advertisers 
were reluctant to talk pending 
the outcome of the Grapevine 
suit. 

Grapevine associate editor 
Vicki Allen believes that the 
paper’s strong environmental 
stance has threatened those 
plumping for more tourism 
and development dollars. She 
adds, ‘‘We’re the only coun- 
tywide paper in Mendocino. 
We’re still small, but the fact 
that we’ve survived when 
many papers can’t shows we’re 
a threat.” 

Chapman started the Grape- 
vine in January, 1973, as a 
monthly for urban dropouts 
who were flocking to Men- 
docino’s hills and seascape. 
Since then, the paper has 
broadened its scope to include 
regular reporting on schools, 
town and county governments, 
and entertainment. 

In the process, the Grapevine 
broadened its readership as 
well. It now has a paid circula- 
tion of 4,000 in a county of 60,- 
000, and has begun to attract 
the type of ads (furniture 
stores, supermarkets) alterna- 
tive papers rarely get. It went 
weekly in 1976. 

“There are similarities be- 
tween the forces that threaten 
the Grapevine and those that 
threaten Mendocino County,” 
concludes Chapman. ‘‘A lot of 
it has to do with what country 
life is all about and whether the 
tradition of free enterprise still 
exists.” 

—DAVID ARMSTRONG 











MINICAM 
DISPUTE 


IATSE Irked As CBS 
Dumps Cameramen 











CBS News Photo 





CBS: Looking for cheaper labor. 


NABET, whose five-month 
walkout at ABC ended last 
month, isn’t the only union 
having trouble with a network 
over the minicam issue. Offi- 
cials at Local 644 of the Inter- 
national Alliance of Theatrical 
and Stage Employees are fum- 
ing over CBS’s seeking an 
injunction to block IATSE’s 
contractual right to arbitrate 
the dismissals of four camera- 
men from the Washington 
bureau. 

It is CBS’s contention that 
the four veteran cameramen, 
some with the company 20 
years, were not ‘“‘fired’’ but 
merely ‘“‘laid off,’ a stance 
which Darwin Dean of Local 
644 calls ‘‘tantamount to 
claiming that a person is not 
dead, but merely deceased.” 
According to the union’s con- 
tract with CBS, Local 644 is 
guaranteed the right of arbitra- 
tion only when an employee is 
fired. Layoffs are not covered 
under this provision. 

The trouble began with 
CBS’s efforts to phase out film 
coverage and replace it with the 
videotape minicamera. The 
network assigned minicam 
operations to members of the 
International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, which 








represents all personnel | 
involved in electronic news | 
presentation. Members of 644 | 
who weren’t handed their pink | 
slips were required to join | 
IBEW and thus forfeit any 
seniority they enjoyed at 
IATSE. 

That move, say IATSE 
members, was made for only 
one reason—IBEW workers 
earn $432 a week compared to 
$556 for IATSE members. 
“It’s simple,’ says union offi- 
cial Larry Racies. ‘‘They’re 
bringing in these younger guys 
for less money.”’ Local 644 of- 
ficials have declared that it 
should be the ‘‘work that 
governs, not the tool.’ The 
union has filed a complaint 
with the AFL-CIO governing 
board charging IBEW with act- 
ing in collusion with CBS in 
violating the AFL-CIO con- 
stitution, which prohibits the 
raiding of one union’s mem- 
bers by another union. The 
complaint is expected to be 
heard this month. 

But the central dispute con- 
tinues to be whether the dis- 
missal of the four IATSE 
members constitutes a firing. A 
letter from Sanford Socolow, 
CBS News vice president, 
informed the unlucky four 
that, ‘‘Because of the CBS 
News conversion to electronic 
camera coverage, your staff 
employment with CBS News 
will end on July 23, 1977.’ The 
letter was signed ‘‘Sandy.” 

‘“*Fired,”’ says Racies. ‘“‘You 
don’t give a guy double 
severance if you expect to take 
him back.”’ Socolow replies: “‘It 
would be unseemly of me to 
say anything at this time.” 
IATSE officials scoff at the 
suggestion that its members 
can’t adapt to the new equip- 
ment and cite the example of 
one of their cameramen who 
unknowingly helped to train 
his IBEW replacement before 
he was canned. 

Socolow’s letter of dismissal 
to the four veterans included 
this assertion: ‘‘We recognize 
your years of service and con- 
tribution to CBS News.”’ Says 
one cameraman, “‘I feel like I 
was fired for being excellent.” 

—JOHN KELLER 
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CAN THE‘POST 


SURVIVE 


RUPERT MURDOCH? 





An Interview With The Embattled Publisher; 
‘Son Of Sam,’ Election Coverage Defended 





Murdoch confident despite dissension and defections. 





BY RINKER BUCK 

When Rupert Murdoch purchased the New York Post last 
December, the New York press establishment was initially 
suspicious, but willing to let the Australian publisher prove 
himself with his first major American acquisition. A few crit- 
ics familiar with Murdoch’s brassy tabloids in Sydney and 
London predicted an orgy of sex, crime, and gossip in the new 
Post. But the Post had been drifting lifelessly —and downhill— 
for many years, and no one wanted to see the city’s only after- 
noon paper die. Murdoch seemed to have the capital and the 
ideas to revive the failing paper. 

Six weeks later, Murdoch had completed his takeover of the 
New York Magazine Co. (New York, New West, and The 
Village Voice) and lost a lot of well-wishers. That experience 
was the first indication not only of how fast Murdoch could 
work, but of how much bitterness he could arouse. Still, most 
people were curious to see what he could do with the Post. 

Murdoch purchased the Post at a critical time for the city’s 
newspaper industry. The winnowing-out process that had 
reduced many other American cities to only one or two dailies 
seemed, in December 1976, all but complete in New York. Of 
the three remaining dailies, two— The New York Times and the 
Daily News—were on solid footing. Many thought that the 
Post, which had lost a quarter of a million readers since 1968, 
could not survive another year of declining circulation and 
advertising revenues. 

Murdoch interrupted this scenario. He saw that there was 
room for a new formula. He believed that American 
publishers were losing readers all over the country because 
they had allowed their reporters to become too analytical, too 
wordy. They deserved an object lesson in the same irreverent 
tabloid style he had ridden to success abroad. Besides, the 
popularity of Murdoch’s own Star had proven that Americans 
liked their reading entertainment to be fluffy—plenty of con- 
sumer tidbits, celebrity gossip, and health tips for readers with 
corns and receding hairlines. 

It didn’t bother him that New York was different—sophisti- 
cated. London is sophisticated, too, and Murdoch’s British 
papers have almost ten million readers. Murdoch didn’t worry 
that his formula might not be entirely appropriate for a news- 
paper whose primary responsibility is reporting the news. 





Rinker Buck is a frequent contributor to MORE. 





The publisher immediately brought in Australian Editor 
Ted Bolweli, who fashioned the new Poststyle. Stories became 
sharper and shorter, and headlines became louder, sometimes 
stretching the contents of the stories below. An unfounded 
rumor during the siege of Washington by Hanafi Muslims 
became, ‘“‘BEHEAD THREAT!” A peaceful demonstration 
by 90 people against Gary Gilmore’s execution became, 
*“‘THREAT TO STORM GILMORE PRISON. ”’ During March 
alone, there were 21 pictures or stories about Farrah Fawcett- 
Majors. 

Many loyal readers and journalists who loved the old Pest 
sneered at these lowbrow innovations. But they had to admit 
that Murdoch had cleaned up the paper’s layout, improved pic- 
ture quality, and thinned out the paper’s previously over- 
crowded pages of syndicated columnists. Murdoch also 
seemed to know how to get circulation climbing again. (When 
the Queens-based Long Island Press folded in March, Mur- 
doch quickly bought up its home delivery lists, gaining an 
edge on the Times and the News for the new market in that 
borough. Most of the 140,000 new readers Murdoch has 
gained are in Queens.) 

The fever at the Post reached its height during the summer. 
The improbable series of events that gave the city one of its 
most infamous summers provided Murdoch with an oppor- 
tunity too good to resist. The Post was suddenly exciting and 
controversial—as Murdoch hoped it would be—and it just 
wasn’t going to be a summer for restraint. Not with a crowded 
mayoral race, Puerto Rican nationalist bombings, a July heat 
wave, a power blackout followed by widespread looting, and, 
of course, the “‘Son of Sam”’ case. 

The News and the Post pulled out all the stops in covering 
the case. For most of July and August, the two papers battled 
each other in a frenzied attempt to keep the story alive. The 
day after the last murder in July, the Post screamed, ‘‘NO 
ONE IS SAFE FROM THE SON OF SAM!”’ On August 4, 
the Post published a story, attributed to Mafia sources, claim- 
ing that New York’s major crime families were out hunting 
for Sam. No other New York crime reporter could confirm the 
story. The day David Berkowitz was arrested, the Post ran an 
enormous headline in red ink—‘‘CAUGHT!”’—and sold 
400,000 copies more than usual. Four days later the Post ran, 
under the headline, “HOW I BECAME A MASS MUR- 
DERER,” and the byline, ‘BY DAVID BERKOWITZ,” letters 
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the suspect had written a girlfriend several years before. 

The New Yorker magazine accused the Post and the News of 
‘transforming a killer into a celebrity.”” The magazine added 
that, ‘“‘The press has not merely encouraged but perhaps driven 
the killer to strike again—and may have stirred others brooding 
madly over their grievances to act.”” The Times raised questions 
about the propriety of the Post’s Son of Sam coverage in a page- 
one article. Murdoch replied to the Times on Page Six, the 
paper’s new gossip section. The potshots reverberated from 
newsroom to newsroom, and nearly everyone wanted to get into 
the fray. New Times called Sam ‘‘Murdoch’s favorite son,” and 
said that the ‘‘ Post made the News look like Our Sunday Visitor.” 
A good deal of the hostility was directed at Murdoch personally. 
He had managed thePost’s coverage of the story himself, and 
thus appeared vulnerable to the charge that he had exploited the 
case to inflate the Post’s circulation. 

By the end of August, Murdoch appeared to have few remain- 
ing friends in the media. News columnist Pete Hamill, who had 
first gained prominence at the Post, and who had initially 
welcomed Murdoch’s arrival in New York, attacked the paper in 
an August 24 column. He compared the Post to a guest who 
throws up at a dinner party: ‘“‘He is looked upon with alarm and 
pity, but nobody really knows what to do to help.”’ Murdoch 
answered Hamill too—again on Page Six. 

Just as things seemed to be calming down again, the conflict 
moved right into the newsroom of the Post itself. Bad feelings 
between old Post staffers and Murdoch’s new crew of editors and 
writers—many of them Australians—had been building for 
some time. Bolwell was particularly disliked, but even after he 
was dismissed by Murdoch in June and replaced by Roger 
Wood, morale did not improve. Many of the Post's finest writers 
quit, including veteran reporter Helen Dudar, editorial writer 
Richard Montague, and movie critic Frank Rich. 

In early summer, a group of reporters sent Murdoch a petition 
complaining about offensive slurs in the work of Australian 
artist Paul Rigby, whose large cartoons appear daily on Page Six. 
“People found Rigby offensive to minorities and women,”’ one 
reporter said. ‘‘His work was insensitive to the racial conscious- 
ness New Yorkers have and Australians lack.’’ In the months 
following the complaint, Post staffers say they believe Rigby’s 
work has been noticeably free of offensive references. 

In early October, another petition circulated in the Post 
newsroom. This time, 50 Post reporters signed a letter question- 
ing the integrity of the Post’s coverage of the mayoral campaign. 
The Post endorsed Democrat Edward Koch in a front-page 
editorial in August, and many felt that afterwards the Posfs 
news columns were slanted in Koch’s favor. “‘It was a very 
mildly worded thing, really,”’ Lindsy Van Gelder, one of the re- 
porters who signed the petition, said. ‘‘We called up the ghost of 
Thomas Jefferson on integrity of the press, but didn’t ask for 
any heads to roll, and didn’t mention any names. The basic sen- 
timent was that Murdoch can say whatever he wants in his 
editorials—so long as they are labeled as such—but that the 
integrity of the news columns should be protected.”’ 

Murdoch met with Post reporter Barbara Yuncker, the re- 
porters’ union representative, but issued no formal response. 
Through Yuncker, Murdoch dismissed the charges as ground- 
less and told staff members that if they questioned his integrity, 
they were always free to leave. 

The dissension at the Post became public as members of the 
staff appeared on local television to air their grievances against 
each other. Steve Dunleavy, an Australian reporter Murdoch 
brought to the Post last spring, appeared on ABC’s Stanley Siegel 
Show to accuse those who had signed the petition of laziness. 
Dunleavy told the viewers, ‘‘There are some established re- 





porters down there who I respect, but a lot of them use the word 
integrity instead of work. . . .They have integrity, and you see 
them sitting around, drinking coffee, and kibitzing with each 
other.’” When Dunleavy returned to the Post, he was surrounded 
by angry reporters who questioned his motives in appearing on 
the show. Three veteran members of the staff—Van Gelder, 
Joyce Purnick, and Tony Mancini—appeared the following day 
to rebut the charges. Purnick said Dunleavy’s remarks were 
‘‘silly and transparent,” and accused him of attempting to dis- 
credit those reporters who had signed the petition as an “‘act of 
conscience.’’ Mancini called Dunleavy a ‘‘scab,’’ and said he 
had appeared only to “‘bad-mouth his colleagues and brownnose 
his boss.”’ 

Post columnist Robert Lipsyte had quit the week before. He 
had been hired by Murdoch in January as a general columnist, 
but by September, after a few of his columns had been heavily 
edited or killed, he was angry. He also took his complaints to the 
air, telling WCBS-TV’s Dave Marash, “‘I think what we were all 
warned about, you know—that the killer bee was coming to New 
York—is finally coming down.... I don’t think New Yorkers are 
going to continue to support the Post if he [Murdoch] continues 
in this way....”” 

All this dirty linen televised to New Yorkers might be con- 
sidered, for any other publisher, extremely bad publicity. But for 
Murdoch, the fracas appears to be just a small part of the effort 
to create a new, provocative—and streamlined— Post. One edi- 
tor, who had made plans to leave by mid-October, said, ‘‘Most 
people will get out of here as soon as they can line up jobs.” 


I interviewed Murdoch at his country home in Columbia 
County in upstate New York early in October. When I arrived, he 
silenced a baying rottweiler while greeting me at the door of his 
large, 19th-century frame house, accessible only by driving a mile 
and a half on unpaved roads. Murdoch hardly seemed the sort of 
person to cause all that fuss down in the city. He was dressed in 
pressed tweeds, oxfords, a printed shirt, and green tie. He is cour- 
teous and affable, though he can arch his eyebrows and speak over 
another voice when making a point or disagreeing with a question 
before it is fully stated. He is clearly a man who is not accustomed 
to being interrupted, and holds up his hands to silence a questioner 
who wishes to push him on a specific point before he has finished 
a lengthy answer. 

New Yorkers who know Murdoch only by reputation might 
find it surprising that, in the quaint village near his house, most 
people know him by name. Murdoch is well-liked by the local 
weekend gentry —mostly wealthy ad men and stockbrokers from 
New York who, like him, commute the three hours from New 
York every Friday. Those who haven’t actually faced him on a 
local tennis court—he is a devoted player—have at least heard 
that he is an aggressive player who doesn’t like to lose. 

Down at the coffee shop at the village store, where the locals 
gather on Sundays to chat and read the papers, Murdoch always 
asks whether the three copies of New York and the Star have sold 
out yet. Too impatient to wait for the owners of the store to 
serve him, he’ll slice his own cheese, weigh potatoes, or fix his 
coffee and muffins for himself. He amazes onlookers by racing 
through every paper in sight in less than 30 minutes. He can 
finish an entire Sunday New York Times in 15 minutes, pausing 
only occasionally to arch his eyebrows over an article. Us, People, 
and other publications get the same treatment, though Murdoch 
has been known to spend more time with the local Albany 
papers. The National Enquirer—competition for the Star—is con- 
sumed in less than a minute and then disgustedly stuffed in a 
wastebasket as Murdoch breezes out of the store without paying 
for the paper. 





Mlustration by Gahan Wilson 
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MORE: When you first 
purchased the Post, you were 
quoted as telling the Post staff, 
*“‘Don’t judge me by what 
you’ve heard about me, judge 
me by what I do.’’ Have you 
accomplished what you wanted 
at the Post, and are you ready 
now to be judged on what 
you’ve done? 

Murdoch: Oh, certainly not. 
It takes many years to build a 
newspaper. You can’t do it in a 
few months. I think we’ve 
made a lot of mistakes, in fact, 
in the first few months. The 
paper now is becoming more 
readable. There’s a good deal 
more in it. But we wouldn’t say 
it’s anywhere like what we 
want it to be. 

MORE: What kinds of 
mistakes? 

Murdoch: There were staff- 
ing mistakes and editorial 
appointments which I would 
take the blame for. 

MORE: Ted Bolwell [the 
editor whom Murdoch hired in 
January and fired in July], for 
instance? 

Murdoch: I don’t want to be 
specific about that. It wouldn’t 
be fair to him to go into it. But 
clearly that was a key one. 

MORE: What was the state 
of the Post when you got there? 

Murdoch: It was a paper that 
had been involved in a long 
battle for survival. It didn’t 
have resources behind it. It had 
a personal owner whose only 
asset was the Post. It had hired 
few people, and a lot of the 
staff was very old. It had bad 
labor agreements. Instead of 
paying people money, it gave 
conditions which ended up 
costing more money in the 
long run. It’s been very 
difficult to change the staff. 
The physical working condi- 
tions of the Postwere not good, 
and it was just generally being 
run on a shoestring. Certainly 
there wasn’t enough to read in 
the paper. It wasn’t attempting, 
mind you, to be a real newspa- 
per. It was a paper of review. It 
encouraged long, analytical 
writing, rather than sharp news 
reporting. 

MORE: How close are you 
to where you want the Post to 
be? 





Murdoch: I think we’re half- 
way there. Certainly we’ve set a 
direction. There’s always room 
for good, analytical writing, but 
our first job is to tell the news. 

MORE: You came to the 
Post with a reputation as a 
publisher who revives troubled 
metropolitan dailies with an all- 
out appeal to mass taste—lots 
of crime, sex, political scandal, 
gossip, consumer tips, and the 
like. New York, in 1977, could 
not have provided a more 
favorable atmosphere for such 
a formula: a crowded mayoral 
race, the heat wave, the 
blackout and looting, bomb- 
ings, and, of course, the Son of 
Sam case. Did these events act 
as a Catalyst for the changes at 
the Post, or would the paper 
look the same today if it had 
been a quiet summer? 

Murdoch: [| think it would 
have been the same if we 
hadn’t had a blackout or Son of 
Sam. You react to big news 
events, but you’re tested in 
producing a good newspaper 
when there is no news. That’s 
when you need a good editor. 
But when you’ve got a Son of 
Sam roaming the streets, or a 
blackout, the facts force the 
paper. 

MORE: Let’s consider a day 
when there was no news. Take 
August 29. You carried two 
front-page stories. A bunch of 
crackpots in Memphis had 
bungled an attempt to steal 
Elvis Presley’s body, and Dr. 
Renee Richards, the transsex- 
ual tennis pro, had apparently 
announced marriage plans. Is 
this news? How do you reach a 
decision like that? 

Murdoch: Dr. Renee 
Richards was just on the eve of 
Forest Hills. She was a person 
about whom there was tremen- 
dous public interest and com- 
ment. We took it off the front 
page very quickly when we 
found out who the fiancé was. 
We found out he was a guy 
who had been starring in gay 
films. We thought we’d better 
get away from it. That was too 
tacky for us. 

But the Presley thing was a 
matter of intense interest. 
You’ve got to put something 
on page one. You can’t say that 





President Carter has not made 
any decision today or that the 
world hasn’t blown up, and, 
therefore, you won’t run any- 
thing on page one. You’ve got 
to fill every page. The most 
interesting thing that day, or 
apparently that edition, was the 
Presley thing. Daily newspa- 
pers around the country that 
week had sales they had never, 
ever had before—including the 
week of President Kennedy’s 
assassination. 

That week we had him on 
the cover of the Star. The sales 
went up one million copies. 
Call it what you like—call it 
rubbish, I don’t care—Presley 
meant a lot to millions of peo- 
ple. I didn’t realize how deep it 
ran. There were a lot of memo- 
ries there for 30- or 40-year-old 
women. 


Son of Sam 


MORE: Can we talk about 
the Son of Sam coverage? 
What was your role? Did you 
personally direct the coverage? 

Murdoch: Most of it. The 
editor was on holiday and I was 
acting editor for most of 
August, when a lot of it hap- 
pened. I wasn’t telling people 
to go do this, go do that. We 
have editors who do that sort 
of thing. 

We’ve got no apologies to 
make about that coverage. I 
don’t give a damn what snooty 
people at the News have to say 
after the fact. They had the 
story for longer than us. They 
were building it up for months 
before us. They were right 
about that in my view. When 
Sam was the sole subject of 
conversation in Queens for all 
of June, and most of July, the 
Post hardly mentioned him. 
And the News was hammering 
away. Breslin was writing about 
it. It was a big, running crime 
story in the News. I'm not 
criticizing this. I’m only criticiz- 
ing them now for turning 
around and pointing the finger 
at us for our coverage. 

MORE: You're saying they 
were hyping it before you were. 

Murdoch: Not hyping it. 
They were covering it properly. 
We were ignoring it. 

MORE: Why? 











Murdoch: It wasn’t deliber- 
ate. I think it was an oversight 
and a failure on the part of the 
Post. It was a good story, to 
have a madman running 
around. The people of 
Queens—we’re talking about 
two-and-a-half-million peo- 
ple—and of Brooklyn— 
another two million—were 
talking about these murders. 
They were frightened about 
them long before the last 
murder. 

MORE: Did the press con- 
tribute to that? 

Murdoch: No. First of all, 
the press wasn’t covering it— 
except the News a bit. Channel 
5 and the other television sta- 
tions were ahead of the press. I 
don’t think the coverage given 
by Breslin—who was really the 
important person in this— 
encouraged Berkowitz to 
murder. But I’m no psy- 
chiatrist. The coverage, 
frankly, encouraged the police 
to get off their tails and go 
catch him. 

MORE: So you reject the 
argument that, by sensa- 
tionalizing the story, the Post 
and the News encouraged the 
murderer to strike again? 

Murdoch: I reject it. They 
didn’t sensationalize it. Neither 
paper did. Least of all the Post. 
If the Postis being charged with 
being sensational at all, it’s 
being charged with being sen- 
sational after the event, after 
the last murder, after the 
arrest. 

The treatment of those let- 
ters to his girlfriend was crit- 
icized, as was the headline, 
‘‘How I Became A Mass Mur- 
derer.’’ That headline was inac- 
curate and wrong, and I’m 
going to take the blame for it. If 
an editor goes back through 
every edition and every deci- 
sion he’s made over the past 
three years, he’s going to find 
plenty of things he can criticize. 
The easiest thing in the world is 
to go back and double-think an 
editorial decision. 

MORE: You ran the story 
with a large-type byline, ‘By 
David Berkowitz.”’ The story 
was based on letters written to 
a girlfriend five years before. 

Murdoch: It should have 











been, “How He Became A| on our own. It’s up to us to 


Murderer,” or, ‘“‘Letters By | 


David Berkowitz Show How 
He Became...” 

MORE: Who wrote that 
headline? 

Murdoch: I’ve forgotten. 
But I was there. I didn’t write 
it, but I certainly approved it. I 
think it was wrong. But that’s 
hindsight. When you get in 
there at 3 o’clock or 5 o’clock 
in the morning, and you’ve got 
five minutes to make an edi- 
tion, and you’re trying to 
choose between two headlines, 
it’s easy to make a mistake. 

MORE: Aside from the sen- 
sationalism, there was also a lot 
of mawkishness. A lot of stuff 
of questionable taste. 

Murdoch: Like what? 

MORE: This headline, for 
example, ‘“‘A Year Can’t Erase 
Their Grief: The Bitterness Of 
Donna’s Dad” [father of Son 
of Sam’s first victim]. Or Steve 
Dunleavy’s open letter to Sam, 
which you ran on page one on 
August 4. Did you really expect 
this murderer to turn himself 
in to the New York Post? 

Murdoch: It was a long shot. 
The only mistake I made there 
was putting it on page one. I 
think it was excusable. It was a 
long shot that didn’t come off. 
How about if we had brought 
him in? 

MORE: What about the 
competition? Were there times 
when you knew the Jimes and 
the News had something and 
you wanted to get it? 

Murdoch: Every day is excit- 
ing. Every day you wonder 
whether someone has a story 
that you’d rather have, and 
vice versa. You always like to 
be able to lead the way and 
force the other papers to take a 
look at something. And some- 
times you get beat, too. 

It’s interesting that news 
judgements are often vindi- 
cated. We had a long spell 
there—about three months— 
when the News was running 
our headlines the next day 
almost word for word. I think 
this was foolish of them, to 
look alike. But we’re not in 
competition with the Times or 
the News. We are New York’s 
only afternoon paper. We are 


come up with something new, 
to be unique. 

MORE: Didn’t you go 
further than you had to? 
Didn’t you add to the hysteria 
surrounding the case? 

Murdoch: Let’s go into that, 
because there’s a bigger topic 


the mysterious murders.”” We 
couldn’t have given a name, a 
photograph. We couldn’t have 
had anything about it at all, 
beyond that. And once charged 
in court, we’d only be able to 
say his name and what he was 
charged with. We wouldn’t 
have been able to give any of 
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Rupert Murdoch: A believer in ‘‘the old Protestant ethic.”’ 





icized for. The question is: was 
the man able to get a fair trial? 
I say that all that really depends 
on the American system. The 
mayor was announcing on 
television that they had caught 
him; the chief of police 
announced the fact that he 
confessed. All the evidence 
went out to everybody. The 
Post did nothing more on its 
own than anybody else. 
Nothing extraordinary there. 
Now, clearly, there are faults 
in the system. In this case, I 
don’t think it matters. It looks 
as though it’s not going to mat- 
ter. But, for God’s sake, let’s 
not get the British system. In 
Britain, the only thing you 
could have said for a week or 
so is that, ‘“‘A man is helping 





| the police in their inquiries into 


here, which we’ve all been crit- , 


the other evidence. 

When you get into this law 
of libel in Britain and Australia, 
I can tell you that journalists 
operate with one, and some- 
times both, hands tied behind 
their backs. Take this case, for 
example. Recently, we ran a 
story in our Australian papers 
about the mysterious theft of 
wheat from certain silos in a 
remote region of the country. 
No names were mentioned. 
We just said it was a mystery. 
And a woman who owns a 
trucking firm within five miles 
of the silos sued us on the 
grounds that she was the only 
person who conceivably could 
have stolen the wheat. 
Therefore, we were pointing 
the finger at her. Incredible? 
Well, she won the case and col- 
lected $20,000 damages. We 
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appealed it and lost. 
MORE: What’s the point? 
Murdoch: What I’m saying 
is that the people who criticized 
us for Sam are really the critics 
of this system in America. The 
system here calls for restraint 
by everybody—by the police 
force, the mayor, television, 
and not just one odd newspa- 
per that happens to be in the 
public eye at the moment. 
MORE: But aren’t there 
degrees of coverage? The 
Times and the News didn’t do 
some of the things you did. 
Murdoch: Yes, they did. 
Look at these letters to 
Berkowitz’s girlfriend. The 
News bought the same letters 
and ran them before we did. 
We got double-crossed by the 
girl, or at least her husband, 
who went and sold them to the 
News after he had sold them to 
us. That was some quick work 
on the part of the News. 


Alice Crimmins 


MORE: How about the 
Alice Crimmins story? [On 
August 22, the Post ran an 
exclusive story on Alice Crim- 
mins, a Queens woman whose 
trial for the 1965 slaying of her 
daughter attracted wide atten- 
tion in New York. She was con- 
victed in 1971 and sentenced 
to serve five to twenty years in 
prison. For the past year, she 
has been in a prison work- 
release program, and was 
paroled the week after the Post 
story. The Post ran a large 
front-page picture of her, and 
inside, under more pictures, 
described how she had been 
spending time off from her 
work-release program aboard a 
yacht.] 

Murdoch: What about it? 

MORE: First of all, the 
headline,*‘Alice Crimmins: 
5-20 Years,” was confusing. 
People thought she had been 
sentenced again. 

Murdoch: That was my 
fault. It was meant to be ironic. 
But perhaps it was too subtle 
for people. I had thought she 
was still a figure of great public 
interest. And she was, of 
course. It was a comment. The 
whole thing was a comment on 
the criminal justice system. 
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MORE: Did you write that 
headline? 

Murdoch: Yes. We changed 
it before the last edition. But 
the whole point was: here we 
were, during an election when 
the biggest issue was crime, 
and whether crime pays or not. 
Even the judges were talking 
about it. And here’s a woman 
who murdered her child, sup- 
posedly is in jail for it, spending 
weekends on a luxury cruiser. 
It was news. It was very 
interesting. 

MORE: Should it have been 
played the way it was? She 
wasn’t violating any laws. 

Murdoch: We didn’t say she 
was. 

MORE: Then what was 
newsworthy about it? 

Murdoch: What was 
newsworthy was: this is the way 
the law works. 

MORE: You missed the 
only news, that she had been 
secretly married. 

Murdoch: We got that by the 
second edition. We didn’t 
know that. That’s quite true. 
But nobody else had it either. 

MORE: You would do 
something like that again? 

Murdoch: Absolutely. 

MORE: In other words, the 
judgement of the courts is not 
important. She was convicted, 
served her time, and is now 
free. Why does the Post have to 
crusade on this one? 

Murdoch: Because I think 
any woman who murders her 
kids is a poor woman. Society 
can’t tolerate this and survive. 
This is surely one of the most 
fundamental crimes imagin- 
able. Sure, the coverage may 
have been hurtful to her, but 
there’s a bigger issue. Where 
are we? How far have we gone 
with the law? She was a sym- 
bol. 

MORE: The Post has always 
been New York’s liberal, after- 
noon paper. It was famous for 
defending the New Deal and 
standing up to the excesses of 
fascism, anti-communism, 
McCarthyism. Its audience was 
educated and discriminating. 
They were people concerned 
with news quality and the 
reliability of news. 

Murdoch: No, no, no. 








MORE: You don’t think 
they were? 

Murdoch: I follow your 
description up to the last point. 
You said they were dis- 
criminating on news. Fine. 
Except they weren’t getting any 
news out of the Post. So they 
couldn’t have been dis- 
criminating about that. They 
were buying the Post for the 
commentaries and the col- 
umns, and partly out of tradi- 
tion. If we’ve lost any of them, 
it must be pretty few, because 
we couldn’t have put together 
sO many new ones so fast. 
We’re still a relatively liberal 
paper in some things—not 
quite as liberal as the Times. 
You’ve certainly got to remem- 
ber that the old-fashioned 
liberal of the 1950s in New 
York City today has either 
become a conservative or 
moved to New Jersey. 

MORE: Can you defend 
that with any examples? 

Murdoch: No. It’s just 
everybody you meet on the 
street. 

MORE: That suggests you 
believe the city is turning right. 

Murdoch: Yes, it’s becom- 
ing a very conservative city in 
many ways. 

MORE: Has the Post shifted 
right? It seems that your 
editorials, compared to the old 
Post, are more middle-of-the- 
road. 

Murdoch: That’s very true: 
moderate to liberal. And there 
have been no complaints about 
that at all. 

MORE: But you have 
shifted to the center? 

Murdoch: The paper has 
shifted to the center of where it 
was perceived to be. In fairness 
to Mrs. Schiff, I have to say it 
shifted an awful lot in the last 
ten years. The New York Post 
last year came out in favor of 
the death penalty. I’ve taken it 
back again against the death 
penalty. I happen to be against 
it. The Post has come a long 
way from the early 1960s, but 
the perception of it was still as 
the old ultra-liberal paper. And 
we are changing that percep- 
tion. At least I hope we are, 
because it was certainly limiting 
its appeal in a lot of areas. 








The Mayoral Race 


MORE: I’d like to ask you 
about the mayoral race. When 
[New York Secretary of State] 
Mario Cuomo was about to 
announce his candidacy, the 
Postseemed very excited about 
him. You gave him a lot of 
coverage, a good deal of it 
favorable. Later you seemed to 
back away from him. Was 
there a specific reason for that? 

Murdoch: It’s much exag- 
gerated. When Governor 
Carey vetoed the bill for a June 
primary, we supported that. 
We hoped it would bring other 
people into the race, such as 
Mr. Cuomo. We also believed 
that Mr. Beame should retire, 
and we tried to say it nicely. 
This was perceived to be very 
pro-Cuomo. 

I started meeting with people 
at the time who were con- 
cerned with the city—candi- 
dates like [Edward] Koch, 
Cuomo, [Herman] Badillo. We 
in no way endorsed anybody. 
We did have an editorial 
welcoming Cuomo to the race. 
But we said we would have to 
see how he performs. As the 
election wore on, we became 
slightly disillusioned. 

MORE: Why? 

Murdoch: Because he didn’t 
seem to take a stand on things. 
His image was fudged. He was 
appealing, on the one hand, to 
his ultra-liberal friends, and 
then correcting himself and 
appealing to his ultra-conserva- 
tive friends in the Catholic 
neighborhoods. It wasn’t that 
he was too liberal or too con- 
servative. He was coming 
across as a man who couldn’t 
make up his mind about 
things, who didn’t really 
understand the complexities of 
the city. 

MORE: But was Koch really 
that much more specific on 
these matters? 

Murdoch: Koch was totally 
specific at all times. When I 
first met him, I wasn’t 
impressed because, although 
he was very specific and very 
competent, what he was saying 
was so much against the image 
I had had of him that I won- 
dered, ‘‘Where was the real 








Eddie Koch?”’ It was only after 
more meetings, and realizing 
who would ultimately be 
involved in his administration, 
that we endorsed him. 

MORE: Did the candidates 
meet with you often? 

Murdoch: Oh, everyone did. 
Bella met with us a few times. I 
went and spent a day in the 
South Bronx with Herman 
Badillo and was very 
impressed—and very tempted 
to support him. I got talked out 
of it by two or three members 
of the staff. They felt he was 
too opportunistic and that 
maybe I was being a little bit 
gullible. 

MORE: Gullible? 

Murdoch: Yes. I was a new 
boy and thought, well, 
maybe ...I was trying to be 
careful and responsible. So that 
brought us all back to square 
one again. You’ve got to real- 
ize, in politics you’re dealing 
with the art of the possible and 
you mustn’t get too involved. 
You must support the person 
who, on balance, you think is 
going to be the best. All in all, I 
felt that Koch was the most 
likely to put together a first- 
class administration. The 
behavior of Cuomo since then 
proves that we definitely made 
the best choice between these 
two. Bella would have been just 
too much of a gamble. 

MORE: What were your 
meetings with her like? Did 
she shout at you? 

Murdoch: She cooed like a 
bird. 

MORE: There was some crit- 
icism of your closeness to 
Koch. You spent election night 
with him and his advisors 
watching the returns. Are you 
claiming responsibility for 
electing him? 

Murdoch: I’m glad you say 
responsibility, because some 
people would describe it as 
credit, and I’m sure next year 
they’d be saying blame. When 
you’re running a newspaper, 
it’s a fact of life that you have a 
role to play. 

I have been involved in elec- 
tions before and gotten too 
close to them. And then when 
you change your mind after- 
wards and support another side 
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during the following election, it 
causes great bitterness. One 
shouldn’t get too close. 

Did we help Koch? Ob- 
viously we did. I think we 
endorsed him at a time when 
he was gaining strength. And 
we endorsed him like we 
meant it. We put it on page 
one, which is very unusual. 

MORE: Would you do that 
again? 

Murdoch: Absolutely. We 
sold a lot of papers that day. 
Look, I don’t give a damn what 
the media critics say. It’s what 
your readers say. I didn’t get 
one letter of complaint about a 
page-one endorsement. And to 
my amazement—I thought it 
would kill the circulation that 
day—the circulation went up. 
There was genuine interest in 
the election. It was news. We 
don’t ask people to agree with 
us. We were trying, however 
inadequately, but we think not 
too badly, to get in and discuss 
the issues about the election. 
We gave all the candidates 
pretty much equal space on 
those issues—day-to-day 
stuff. The biggest picture we 
had was of Mario and his wife 
dancing. 

Percy Sutton said the press 
didn’t cover his campaign. But 
that was because Percy Sutton 
did nothing during the election. 
He just didn’t say any witty, 
substantive, or interesting 
things. It’s up to the candidates 
to make the news. Bella was 
making news every day, and 
we were there covering it. 

MORE: After you endorsed 
Koch, a number of your news 
stories seemed to favor him. 

Murdoch: I think you’re 
suspicious. You’ve got some 
conspiracy theory there. They 
certainly weren’t meant to. It’s 
probably true that, with only 
ten days to go before the elec- 
tion, there was a story about 
Koch every day. But this didn’t 
mean we didn’t have a story 
about Bella, or a page-one pic- 
ture of her, or of Mario. People 
said we were very biased. We 
weren’t. We covered the SEC 
report, for instance. [In 
August, on the eve of the 
| mayoral primary, the 
| Securities and Exchange Com- 
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mission released its report on | 
the marketing of the city’s | 
securities during the fiscal | 


crisis. The report was critical of 
incumbent Mayor Abraham 
Beame and the city’s major 
banks.] They said we were 
vicious to the mayor. The SEC 
report said the mayor misled 
investors and had used decep- 


tive practices. That’s what our | 


headline said. Mr. Beame came 
back and called me a carpetbag- 
ger or God knows what. We 
couldn’t have paid him enough 
for that. 

MORE: The mayor said, 
“The Postmakes Hustler maga- 
zine look like the Harvard Law 
Review.” 

Murdoch: Yes, well that’s 
typical. 

MORE: Do you think that 
helped circulation? 

Murdoch: No, I think that 
hurt Mr. Beame. Because any- 
one who reads the Post knows 
what rubbish that is. It certainly 
didn’t hurt us. Maybe it gave 
people something to talk 
about, which is great. 


Potshots 











MORE: The result of all | 
these events is an atmosphere | 


in New York in which news- 


papers are taking potshots at | 


each other. 

Murdoch: We love it. They 
have more circulation than we 
have, and they’re promoting us. 
We only wish the Times would 
start taking potshots at us. But 
they’re too clever—they know 
they would be promoting us. 
I’ve laughed about it. I tried to 
provoke them into it once, 
when we ran the editorial crit- 
icizing them for coming out 
for Cuomo. I gave that a bit of 
a twist, hoping they would 
strike back at us. It was a little 
bit of mischief. 

MORE: You had fun with it? 

Murdoch: Yes, sure. The 
people [at the Times] take 
themselves too seriously. 

MORE: How about The New 
Yorker? Do you read it? 

Murdoch: I’ve got to con- 
fess, I don’t. I mean, occa- 
sionally, when people point out 
something very special, I read 
it and enjoy it. But it’s not part 
of my weekly diet. Maybe it 
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ought to be. 

MORE: They ran two criti- 
cisms of your coverage of Son 
of Sam. 

Murdoch: I read one of 
them. There was so much 
going on at the time, I didn’t 
have time to give it much 
thought. 

MORE: Two columnists 
who wished you well last year, 
and I think even advised you 
after you bought the Post— 
Pete Hamill and Alexander 
Cockburn—have now attacked 
you in print. 

Murdoch: Two different 
cases. Pete’s a nice guy, but he 





doesn’t have much moderation 
in his language. He’s pretty | 


sore that we didn’t make him 
editor of the Post. That’s what 
it was all about —that long piece 
he wrote in The Village Voice 
last year on new objectives for 
the Post. Pete’s a nice guy, but I 
don’t think he’d make an edi- 
tor. I don’t think he’d make an 
editor’s bootlace. And he’s not 
saying anything very reason- 
able, either. I thought he went 
beyond the bounds of proper 
journalism in his attacks on me 
on the Alice Crimmins thing. 


ran little excerpts of a column 
he wrote about Jackie Kennedy 
years ago. [During the last 
week of September, the Post 
ran excerpts from an unflatter- 
ing column Hamill wrote about 
Jacqueline Onassis several 
years ago. Hamill has recently 
been dating Ms. Onassis.] That 
was self-indulgent on my part, 
but I don’t apologize for it. 
People have got to learn. 

I hit back the other day at 


| [Los Angeles Times Publisher] 


I’ve gotten a bit sick of being | Otis Chandler. If these people 


the whipping boy for every 
trendy liberal in town. 
MORE: Did you call and 
raise hell? 
Murdoch: No, I retaliated. I 


are going to get up and score 
off me all the time, if they want 
to have a fight with me, they 


|may as well know before 


they’re through that they’ve 


been ina fight. They may win, 

they may lose, but they’ll damn 

| well know that they’ve been in 
a fight. 

Otis Chandler gets up and 

says his bit on radio the other 

| day. He said I would do any- 

| thing for circulation, that no 

self-respecting publisher would 

ever sell out to me, and that it 


| 


was awful what I was doing to | 


week later, I said, first, he 
hasn’t read my papers, and he 
doesn’t know what he’s talking 
about. Secondly, he’s a 
hypocrite. Here he is walking 
around Los Angeles being a 
pillar of the establishment, and 
|he was the man who 
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LIPSYTE: COLUMNIST SPIKED 








says a reporter at the New York 
Post, ‘‘is that they don’t just fire 
you. If they want to get rid of 
you, they torture and torment 
you until you can’t take it any 
more, and you just quit.” 

Witness Robert Lipsyte, the 
Post’s general news columnist, 
who quit on September 26 
because, he said, ‘“‘the integrity 
of the column was being 
sacrificed.”’ During his last 
month at the Post, two of Lip- 
syte’s columns were killed 
entirely, one was pulled from 
the late editions, and another 
was relieved of its key paragraph. For thumbscrews and a 
rack, according to Lipsyte, Post editor Roger Wood kept 
advancing his copy deadline and ‘‘suggested”’ he clear col- 
umn ideas with him. 

Editor Wood doesn’t see things the same way. “‘It’s 
absolute nonsense,”’ he says. ‘‘He had no deadlines. I asked 
him to discuss the topics with me. I don’t think columnists 
are sacrosanct. I’m the editor of the paper, and I’m allowed 
jurisdiction.” 

Lipsyte’s resignation leaves the Post with only one “‘street”’ 
columnist— Murray Kempton. (The two were hired by Mur- 
doch last January.) Murdoch lost not only a columnist, but 
one of his most enthusiastic supporters. In June, Lipsyte told 
MORE, “‘I consider myself very lucky working here at the 
Post. They give me all the freedom I want, and I think the 
paper is much better than it was.’’ But, in September, the 
former New York Times sports columnist said, ‘‘I quit because 
it became increasingly apparent the Post was not going to 
allow an autonomous column. They wanted me to fight for 
my space like any reporter.” 

Wood killed one Lipsyte column about media coverage of 
Son of Sam, which mentioned the Post, and another about Ed 
Koch and Carol Bellamy, who had just won the Democratic 
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Lipsyte: They 








primaries for mayor and city council president. Lipsyte wrote 
that they were perhaps the first two politicians who could 
stand as role models devoid of sexual stereotypes. He called 
the column ‘‘one of my best pieces.’’ According to Lipstye, 
Wood spiked the column because he felt no one was 
interested in politics after the primary. 

Wood also exiled to the sports page a Lipsyte column 
which dealt with New York City’s bid for the 1984 summer 
Olympics. He cut a paragraph from the column about 
Richard Ravitch, a builder and acquaintance of Murdoch’s, 
who was promoting the Olympics at the request of Governor 
Hugh Carey. Lipsyte charged that Ravitch’s construction 
company stood to profit by building a federally subsidized 
Olympic Village on Roosevelt Island, which would later be 
converted to luxury housing. Wood says Lipsyte’s statement 
was ‘‘unfair and possibly defamatory.” 

Lipsyte quit the day a column of his about Andrew Young 
was yanked from the final edition. According to Lipsyte, the 
U.N. Ambassador told guests at a United Synagogue Council 
dinner that they had better trust Carter if they were concerned 
with Israel’s future. Lipsyte compared Young’s admonition 
to the secrecy and deceptiveness that surrounded foreign 
policy during the Vietnam war. Wood says the column was 
uninteresting and weak. 

For one day, the Post lost Murray Kempton as well. A 
week before Lipsyte’s resignation, Kempton quit over 
‘‘differences’’ with the Post’s choice of a mayoral candidate. 
A column Kempton wrote about the primary was killed by 
Editor Wood. But Kempton returned a day later. He says the 
blow-up occurred because ‘‘he was tired.’’ For now, he is 
back in the fold. 

‘There is a stink of death about the Post,’’ Lipsyte says. 
‘*In Murdoch’s adolescent screaming—I want, I want—in his 
piggishness for circulation, he is blowing the opportunity to 
make a contribution to world journalism. I think he’s going to 
blow the paper.” 

At least one of the survivors at the Post agrees. ‘“‘The 
environment is so tainted here thet one is justified in leaving 
for almost any reason,”’ says one reporter, who asked to 
remain anonymous. ‘‘Lipsyte is not the first, and he will not 
be the last, to leave for ethical reasons.” — Sheryl Fragin 

















introduced Penthouse magazine 
to America. His company, with 
his approval, put up $250,000 
for Guccione and set him up. 
They took a royalty on 
Penthouse, practically hired his 
staff for him, and gave him a 
whole marketing plan. 
Penthouse magazine set new 
horizons for pornography at 
the time. 

MORE: I wouldn’t say 
Penthouse set new horizons... . 

Murdoch: Hell, it went a lot 
further than Playboy. 

MORE: You don’t approve? 

Murdoch: No, I don’t like 
that. And I don’t like a man 
telling me I am lowering Amer- 
ican standards when he brings 
Penthouse here. It’s such 
hypocrisy. 

MORE: But Penthouse isn’t 
a family newspaper. 

Murdoch: No, it’s not a 
family newspaper, but it’s 
available to families. I caught 
my kids looking at it. I wouldn’t 
publish Penthouse or Playboy. 

MORE: Wait a second. 
What about some of these 
covers from your papers, the 
Sun in London and The Daily 
Mirror in Australia. 

Murdoch: Okay. This cover 
here is the only time there has 
ever been a nude on page one 
of the Sun. 

MORE: Did it surprise you? 

Murdoch: Certainly. I 
thought they were going a bit 
far. But they were promoting a 
book. And I might say, when 
you read the article, it was a 
total disappointment. 

MORE: How about this: “‘I 
LUST TOO.” 

Murdoch: That was Jimmy 
Carter, wasn’t it? Don’t tell me 
that wasn’t news. Oh no, I see 
it was former Prime Minister of 
Australia, following Carter’s 
statement. He’s a joke. But 
that’s not dirty. “I LIVED 
WITH [Prince] CHARLES’ 
GIRL’’—that was of ques- 
tionable taste. Look at the 
others. ‘HOWARD HUGHES 
DIES’’—that’s not pornogra- 
phy. ‘PETROL TAX OFF”’— 
what’s wrong with that? 
‘MEG, TONY SPLIT’’—here 
you were in a monarchy and 
the Royal Family breaks up. 
That’s news. I’ve never seen 





such big headlines, though. 
“LEGAL CASINOS’ —that’s 
news. This here is scandal. 
That was the wife of the 
foreign minister running away 
with a visiting gambler. A big 
story. I mean, if Mrs. Vance 
suddenly ran away with Jimmy 
the Greek you’d expect us to 
put it on page one, wouldn’t 
you? Wouldn’t you think it 
would be on page one of The 
New York Times? Maybe a very 
small, single column, but it 
would be there. 

MORE: What’s the distinc- 
tion between scandal and smut, 
between pornography and bad 
taste? 

Murdoch: You won’t find 
bad taste in our newspapers, or 
any pornography either. You 
will find things in England, in 
the Sun which, no doubt, would 
be bad taste in an American 
newspaper at this time. But 
they are not bad in an English 
newspaper. And what is por- 
nography? It is clinical sex, it is 
photographic sex... 

MORE: Then scandal and 
gossip rely heavily on sugges- 
tion? 

Murdoch: Gossip is horrible. 
Gossip is suggestion without 
facts. It’s what was heard 
around the corner, and that we 
avoid. 

MORE: But the kinds of peo- 
ple you are trying to reach are 
interested in these things: sex, 
money, power. And you have 
to do a lot of conveying by the 
power of suggestion. Is that the 
difference? 

Murdoch: No, I don’t think 
so. Look, if an editor in Lon- 
don puts a very beautiful girl 
on page three of the Sun, and 
puts her there topless, or just 
with a see-through shirt, every 
other newspaper is doing that. 
It’s not that the Sun was the 
first to do it. It would be bad 
taste in America. But it doesn’t 
happen to be bad taste in that 
country. It’s not pornography. 
It’s only done with very 
glamorous girls who don’t look 
suggestive, and there’s nothing 
suggestive in the cutline under- 
neath. No one would object to 
it at all. 

MORE: Do you intend to 
change the tastes in America? 


Murdoch: No, not at all. 

MORE: No nudes on page 
one, or two? 

Murdoch: Newspapers don’t 
change tastes. They reflect 
taste. 

MORE: How about Alex- 
ander Cockburn [press critic 
for The Village Voice]? He’s 
jumped on you, too. 

Murdoch: Oh, he’s like a lit- 
tle boy who goes out and tries 
to defy his father. He’s just 
testing me out. It’s almost a 
personal joke between us. I 
don’t even bother to read him 
all the time. 

MORE: Do you feel some- 
times that the press establish- 
ment is turning against you? 

Murdoch: Well, let’s be clear 
straightaway. Alexander 
Cockburn is not part of the 











Ted Bolwell: He set the style for 
the new Post before he got axed. 








press establishment. But Mr. 
Otis Chandler is. 

MORE: You seem to enjoy 
the give-and-take. Hamill 
dumps on you, you dump back 
on him. You know, you ran 
that picture of Jackie and him 
together, in the Svar. 

Murdoch: Well, we were 
very kind to him, actually. If 
we published everything he 
wrote about her, we would 
have blown that relationship. 

MORE: What are you going 
to do if they get engaged? 

Murdoch: Oh, we’ll say we 
told you so. It’s all been in the 
Star: an interview with her 
stepbrother who said he 
expected them to get married. 
The article contains remarks by 
Hamill, which he now furiously 
denies, but which he undoubt- 
edly made. 
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MORE: So you enjoy this? 

Murdoch: Sure. These peo- 
ple all take themselves too 
seriously. 


Turmoil At The 
‘Post’ 


MORE: You mentioned 
some of your staffing prob- 
lems. A lot of people have left 
the Post, and there are reports 
that many are unhappy. Let’s 
take a couple of cases. Helen 
Dudar [veteran Post reporter 
who resigned in the spring] . . . 

Murdoch: Well, Helen 
Dudar was only there for two 
days a week. I thought she was 
a good writer, and I certainly 
wouldn’t have forced her to 
leave. Sure, I’ve lost some writ- 
ers, but no one that really wor- 
ries me. There’s a different 
pace there. People have to get 
out and get news stories. If 
people don’t like it, or if they 
think the Post is not liberal 
enough for them, they ought to 
go 








MORE: How about Bob 
Lipsyte [the columnist who 
was hired at the suggestion of 
Pete Hamill, and who resigned 
at the end of September]? 

Murdoch: Lipsyte was a 
failure. He had been terrific as 
a sports columnist at the Times. 
But as a general columnist, 
whom we tried to build up at 
the front of the paper to write 
on the news of the day, he just 
failed to attract attention. He 
never had a viewpoint about 
anything that was consistent. 
There was nothing compelling 
about his column. 

MORE: So it was a question 
of quality? 

Murdoch: He didn’t see it as 
that. We pushed his column 
back to the sports pages a cou- 
ple of days. Then the editor 
told him that he would have to 
compete for space, just like 
everybody else. He found that 
outrageous. 

MORE: He also says a few 
columns were killed. 

Murdoch: Yes, apparently 
one column referred to 
Richard Ravitch [a prominent 
New York businessman], and 
was supposedly killed because I 
vaguely know Ravitch. In fact, | 
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I never saw the column, and 
couldn’t have cared less what 
was in it, so long as it was 
accurate. But Lipsyte typically 
wouldn’t have called me or 
Ravitch. I don’t give a damn 
what a column says. Nor do I 
have to agree with it. We 
publish columns every day of 
vastly different opinions. But 
they have to be legitimate 
points of view, based on the 
facts. 

MORE: How about Murray 
Kempton? [Also hired at 
Hamill’s suggestion, Kempton 
had previously been with the 
Post for many years.] He 
resigned recently, then with- 
drew his resignation. I think 
one of his columns had been 
killed. 

Murdoch: Yes, and he called 
us right back and said he’d 
changed his mind. He’s an old 
pro. He doesn’t mind his col- 
umns being killed now and 
then. 

MORE: Wouldn’t you like 
to have a Hamill or a Breslin 
writing for the Post? 

Murdoch: I’d like someone 
as good as they were 20 years 
ago. Hamill is writing nothing 
that he hasn’t written before. 
It’s the old radical chic of the 
1960s, which doesn’t have an 
audience today. Jimmy may be 
writing too much, but he is still 
a street-smart Irishman and I 
think he’s terrific. We'll 
develop one. We’ll develop two 
or three as time goes on. 


Cheeky Tabloid 


MORE: Is publishing a 
paper in New York different 
from publishing one in London 
or Sydney? What can’t you do 
here? 

Murdoch: You’re dealing 
with three totally different 
communities. And you’re deal- 
ing, also, with three totally 
different newspapers with 
different histories. Let’s take 
Sydney first. There you had 
two tabloid evening papers, 
both struggling for survival, 
both with equal circulations, 
both with the temptation to be 
a little bit more sensational 
than the facts deserved. Both 
of them were area newspapers 
confined geographically to the 











limits of one city or one state. | be the voice of the cheeky 


New York is different, of 
course, in that you don’t have 
the same competitive pres- 
sures, and, therefore, the editors 
do not have the same tempta- 
tion to push the stories too far. 

In London, it was entirely 
different, because it’s not Lon- 
don but England as a whole. 
There’s over 50 million people 
there. It’s a very old-fashioned 
society and a very stratified 
one. There are eight or nine 
different newspapers, all deal- 
ing with totally different seg- 
ments of the population, 
whether it be on the basis of 
education, class, or money. 
Here was a market of nearly 50 
million people, a working-class 
population of 40 million, and 
there was only one newspaper, 
the Daily Mirror, that was 
openly and unashamedly pro- 
viding for it. 
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The Sun: Cheeky tabloid 


The insight that I had there 
was that there must be room 
for a second newspaper, a sec- 
ond morning paper that would 
succeed in appealing particu- 
larly to the young people. The 
history of popular journalism 
in England is that there has 
been a popular newspaper for 
every decade. Some have lived, 
others have faded. The Daily 
Mirror, which had been born in 
the 1920s, really came to life 
during the war, when it was the 
unofficial opposition to 
Churchill and the working- 
man’s paper. But by the time I 
got to England in 1969, those 
people at the Mirror were get- 
ting old, and had somewhat 
unconsciously joined the estab- 
lishment. They didn’t want to 








working class any more. 

We had bought into the 
News of the World, then an old- 
fashioned Sunday newspaper. 
It had all these presses lying 
there doing nothing six days a 
week, so we started the Sun. It 
was like starting a new newspa- 
per. The predecessor of the 
Sun, the Daily Herald, was an 
old Labour paper, sort of middle 
class, and it was dying. We 
ended up paying £50,000 
down and £200,000 over time, 
and we turned it immediately 
into a cheeky tabloid paper. 

MORE: Would you like to 
develop this cheeky, working- 
class formula in New York? 

Murdoch: No, because I 
don’t think you have a working 
class. This is a middle-class 
city. Everybody in this country 
wants to get ahead, get a bit of 
the action. That’s the funda- 
mental difference between the 
New World and the Old World. 
There’s not the self-improve- 
ment ethic in England that 
there is in this country. 

If you drop below that level 
you’re talking about the ghet- 
tos. And there’s a question as 
to whether those people can 
even read, let alone afford a 
newspaper. 

MORE: Can you translate 
that into what you hope to do 
at the Post? Whe do you con- 
sider your readers to be—what 
class, what sympathies, what 
kinds of people? 

Murdoch: We want to be a 
paper that anybody can read. 
We don’t want to be preten- 
tious. We don’t want to be full 
of aging columnists who suck 
pipes and pretend that they’re 
great prophets about every- 
thing. 

MORE: Were there too 
many of these at the old Posf? 

Murdoch: No, one or two. 
Surely you want the wisdom of 
good columnists who’ve got 
something to say regularly and 
have a following. But there’s a 
limit. It was unbalanced. We 
balanced it not by getting rid of 
them, but by having a lot of 
other things in the paper. We 
want to be more direct with the 
news. We want to get involved 
more fully in the issues of the 





city. We’ve got to be younger 
in outlook. 

A current survey shows that 
the median age of the Post 
reader is four years younger 
than the Times. We think that’s 
still a little too old. If we grow, 
we’re not going to grow among 
people 50 and over. Those are 
the people who don’t change 
their reading habits. If you 
want to expand, you’ve got to 
attract young readers coming 
into the marketplace, people 
who are setting up a home, 
developing reading habits. 
They’re the people you’re 
going to get, so you’ve really 
got to aim at them. You’ve got 
to focus on the issues that con- 
cern them, whether it be the 
price of homes or the problem 
of schooling your kids in the 
city. It’s a very complex for- 
mula. 

MORE: But how do you get 
them to read in the Post? Is it 
headlines? The gossip? 

Murdoch: Oh, sure. If 
you’ ve got 650,000 people buy- 
ing it every night, it means 
you’ve got 1,250,000 reading it 
every night. Now, if it’s good, 
and provocative, and strong, 
they’re going to be talking 
about it every night. So word of 
mouth is the strongest possible 
promotion. 

MORE: Even if you’re 
alienating them? 

Murdoch: It depends on 
how you alienate them. Sure, if 
you’re doing things that are 
distasteful to them, then you’ll 
lose them. We don’t believe 
we’re doing that at all. We got a 
few complaints from our 
readers, but mostly because we 
changed the location of the 
television page. I think that was 
one of the mistakes we made. 
It used to interrupt the flow of 
the sports pages, and we 
thought it was more important 
to get the sports in one even 
flow in the back. We’ve also 
got complaints from people 
about Page Six. But those are 
your typical, old, intellectual 
readers of the Post, who com- 
pletely overlooked the fact that 
the gossip page is the same one 
that was there all along—which 
was Earl Wilson. Page Six is 
not a gossip column. It’s a sort 
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of insider’s column. 

MORE: How have these 
changes affected circulation? 

Murdoch: The latest cer- 
tified figure, which is the ABC 
[Audit Bureau of Circulation] 
three-month period ending in 
September, is 620,000, but that 
includes the middle of the 
summer when we were down 
to 580,000. In the last couple of 
weeks, we were up to 650,000. 
It’s a safe expectation that we 
will come in with an audited 
ABC figure for the next three 
months of between 640,000 
and 650,000. That’s a minimal 
expectation. 

MORE: What about this 
time next year? 

Murdoch: It’s reasonable to 
expect a circulation of 670,000 
to 700,000 by this time next 
year. 

MORE: Is there a figure you 
have to reach to be profitable? 

Murdoch: We can be profit- 
able at this figure. The only 
problem now is getting more 
advertising. The Post has been 
very, very badly sold over the 
years in advertising. It failed to 
comprehend that it had a mid- 
dle-class market there already. 
There is very little duplication 
of Post and Times readers—10 
percent with the Times and 9 
percent with the News. So 
there’s well over a_ million 
readers of the Post who read no 
other daily newspaper. 

MORE: Is sales the ultimate 
thing for you? If it sells, print 
it? 

Murdoch: No, of course not. 
One has to live with one’s own 
taste and conscience. The 
reason this charge is often 
made is that many of our news- 
papers, unlike the average U.S. 
daily, survive by single-copy 
sales. As a result, it is true that 
they accentuate the most sale- 
able and interesting story avail- 
able. 

MORE: What are your own 
personal ambitions? Some 
people who have amassed the 
kind of wealth you have... 

Murdoch: Well, I haven't 
amassed that much wealth. I 
have a nice home here, a nice 
apartment in the city, and 
indirectly I have a valuable 
shareholding in a public com- 





pany. But it’s not hundreds or 
even tens of millions. I live 
well and I enjoy it, but that’s 
all. I’m not saying I play all that 
useful a role in the world, but I 
take life as a challenge profes- 
sionally. And, hopefully, Ill 
leave my industry and, no mat- 
ter how corny it sounds, the 
world, as a better place. I work 
for what one believes in. 

MORE: And what is that? 

Murdoch: The old Protes- 
tant ethic—hard work, profes- 
sionalism, some sort of ideal- 
ism about the world, the ability 
to bring out the goodness of 
people. 

MORE: Most people would 
be surprised to hear you say 
that. Is there any one thing 


you’ve done at the Post which 
Wide World 





here. You were talking before 
of what sells—what people 
want. And you have designed 
every device possible to max- 
imize that. Success is deter- 
mined by circulation. And 
then, on the other hand, you 
have described your beliefs— 
the things you want to bring 
out of people. The two seem to 
me to be inherently contradic- 
tory. I can’t see that your Son 
of Sam coverage, for instance, 
brought the best out of people. 

Murdoch: We could talk all 
night about that. Look, we’re 
communicators. If you haven’t 
got any readers, you’re only 
talking to yourself, which is 
what so many American edi- 
tors are doing. Sometimes all 
they do is talk about each 








Mario Cuomo (left) looked like Murdoch's early favorite in the 
mayoral race. But Ed Koch won his endorsement. 





expresses this? 

Murdoch: Yes. Just saving 
the Post would be a beneficial 
thing. I think we’ve drawn 
extra attention to the problems 
of New York City, to the Board 
of Education, to getting Koch 
elected. We certainly con- 
tributed greatly to the excite- 
ment of that election. And 
there are other things from the 
past. In England, our papers 
played a tremendous role in 
getting Britain into the Com- 
mon Market. 

But I do regret some things. I 
regret that I didn’t support the 
Labour Party in Australia in 
1961, a crucial, desperately 
close election, when we might 
have made the difference. 

MORE: But I see a conflict 





other. They’re media critics 
about each other, and all that 
garbage. You’ve got to reach 
people. The American newspa- 
pers are learning this. That’s 
why they’re all putting in peo- 
ple columns and using 
different graphics. 

MORE: I don’t see how, 
once you reach them, you have 
brought out your idealism. 

Murdoch: You try to get 
them thinking about things. If 
you say, ““Vote Republican,” 
or vote something else, that 
doesn’t matter. As long as you 
say it, and say it consistently, 
and raise issues. You’re not 
going to get people to vote your 
way just because you say it. But 
you can get people to think 
about things. It’s not what you 
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say at an election. What’s going 
to have much greater impact is 
what we do about the Bert 
Lance thing today, or the 
Panama Canal tomorrow. 

MORE: What did you think 
about the way the préss 
handled the Lance story? 

Murdoch: It went quite 
crazy. We were the first paper 
to say that Lance would have to 
go. And I don’t object to that 
now. I think Carter showed 
great naiveté in appointing 
him. You can’t have a man in 
government office who is so 
highly geared financially, with 
$6 million-worth of stock and 
$5 million in loans. He just 
can’t do his job properly. 

I don’t like to say this against 
my fellow journalists, but there 
is some prejudice against the 
South. I think a lot of people 
are dumping on Carter and 
Lance rather more than they 
need. 

MORE: Was Lance treated 
unfairly? 

Murdoch: Yes. It was right 
that he had to go, but he was 
given too much of a trial in the 
press—a trial by allegation. 

MORE: But the Postseemed 
to go along, once the ball got 
rolling. 

Murdoch: Not really. We 
didn’t highlight it big. We 
weren’t in the vanguard with 
our own reporters. 


Press Monopolies 


MORE: How big will your 
American properties grow? 
Murdoch: There is room for 
great growth, both in size, 
profitability, and importance. I 
plan to concentrate on the Post, 
New West, New York, and the 
Star. The Star will become, 
though it sounds strange to say 
so, another Life magazine—a 
major, popular weekly. 
MORE: Really? Who are 
you competing with there? 
Murdoch: We’ve gone right 
past People. The Enquirer can’t 
quite do it. I don’t know what’s 
wrong with them. Sometimes 
they do things so excellently, 
and then they let themselves 
down in credibility. For in- 
stance, a recent headline said 
“UFO’s Involved In Weird 
Animal Mutilations.”’ All the 
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worst that everyone thinks 
about the Enquirer is summed 
up there. They don’t worry me 
at all. 

MORE: How about 
Village Voice? 

Murdoch: The Voice is a law 
unto itself. I think it’s enter- 
taining, and that there is a lot 
of good journalism in it, partic- 
ularly in the arts. But a lot of its 
political stuff tends to be too 
much pamphleteering instead 
of first-class, muckraking, 
investigative journalism. It’s 
got to have its own momen- 


The 





tum. It’s no good trying to give 
it direction. 

MORE: Do you ever think 
you have too much for one 
man? 

Murdoch: There is always 
the threat of abuse, but one 
man can abuse just one news- 
paper. The abuse is most 
serious where there is a 
monopoly paper in one town 
where readers have no alterna- 
tive. We like competition. We 
like to sustain competition. We 
don’t own any major newspa- 
per, anywhere, that is not in 





head-to-head competition with 
other newspapers. I don’t want 
any monopoly papers. 

MORE: Monopoly, chain 
control, conglomeration: these 
are all big issues now in the 
American media. 

Murdoch: There are many 
news organizations of infinitely 
greater size and power than 
mine. And they are all in this 
country. I think it would be a 
pity if I grew any bigger in 
Australia. There are now 
basically three groups in 
Australia, and that’s too few 





already. If I were to grow bigger 
and take over one of the other 
groups—or be taken over— 
that would be against the public 
interest. I'd like there to be six 
groups. The fewer there are the 
worse it is. 

England has eight or nine 
major daily newspapers. I 
wouldn’t be allowed to buy 
another successful daily news- 
paper. The Monopolies Com- 
mission would say no. That’s 
quite correct and proper. 
What’ll happen, of course, is 
that a daily over there will be 














THE ELECTION ACCORDING TO MURDOCH 


In early October, a few weeks after New York City’s 
mayoral primary, 50 reporters at the New York Post presented 
Publisher Rupert Murdoch with a petition accusing him and 
his paper of biased news coverage during the election cam- 
paign. Among the specific grievances was the charge that the 
Post had favored Edward Koch, the candidate the paper had 
endorsed for mayor. 

Murdoch has denied the allegation, saying his coverage 
was balanced. But a study of the Post—from August 19, the 
day the paper endorsed Koch in a front-page editorial, to Sep- 
tember 19, the day of the runoff election between Koch and 
Mario Cuomo—shows that the paper clearly favored Koch in 
its news coverage. 

News judgement about what stories deserve play and 
where to place them is, of course, highly subjective. None- 
theless, a reading of the first six pages of the Posr’s early 
(Metro)edition during this period indicates the paper gave 
Koch an edge in news and feature stories, in size and place- 
ment of pictures, in headlines, and in the tone of its stories. 

Some of the more striking examples: 

@ On August 27, the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion issued a report questioning the behavior of Mayor 
Abraham Beame (who was seeking re-election), City 
Comptroller Harrison J. Goldin, and six banks during the 
city’s fiscal crisis. 

The Post's page-one headline said, “‘The Anatomy Of 
Deceit: What Beame Knew And When He Told.”’ All of page 
two and most of page three were devoted to the SEC’s report 
and attacks on Beame. The mayor’s response was given 
minimal space and not mentioned in any of the headlines on 
the first three pages. 

Compare that with New York’s other papers. A Daily News 
front-page headline read, ‘‘Fed Probers: Beame, Goldin 
Misled Public. It’s Political Hatchet Job, Beame Replies.” 
The Times headline read, ‘“SEC Says Beame, Goldin, 6 Banks 
Deceived City Investors In ’74-’75; Mayor Denounces ‘A 
Hatchet Job.’ ”’ 

© On August 29, the Postran a feature called, ‘‘The Candi- 
dates’ Prescriptions To Bring The City Back To Health,”’ with 
photos of all seven Democratic candidates, side-by-side, with 
their remarks below. Koch was placed first, on the left side, 
and given 220 words; Herman Badillo was second, given only 
165 words; Joel Harnett came third, with 160. Only then were 
Koch’s principal opponents displayed, Beame getting 132 
words, Cuomo, 156, and Abzug, 148. Percy Sutton was on 





the far right, with 124 words. 

© On September 7, the day before the primary, the Post 
ran a headline, ‘‘Koch—A Man Who Won’t Be Pushed 
Around,” on the top right of page one. What followed was 
an editorial restating the Post’s endorsement of Koch. The 
nine-inch story was set off with a rule from the rest of the 
page, but was not in any way labeled as an editorial. There 
was no indication to casual readers that this headline was not 
part of the Pos?s normal news coverage. 

The traditional measure of the evenness of a paper’s cam- 
paign coverage is how many times each candidate appears in 
the paper, and how much space he or she gets. Some of 
Koch’s weaker opponents received little or no coverage in 
the Post. Herman Badillo and Joel Harnett were not men- 
tioned even once in headlines or shown in pictures during the 
final month of the campaign. 

But merely counting the total number of stories devoted to 
each candidate does not reveal how the Post covered Koch’s 
major opponents. With few exceptions, stories about Koch’s 
rivals were unfavorable, even politically damaging. 

Beame, for instance, received the most coverage, including 
15 headlines and dozens of column inches. But all four of his 
front-page heads, and nine more inside, were negative. They 
referred to attacks against him. 

We divided references to the candidates into three catego- 
ries: favorable, unfavorable, and ambiguous. We considered 
a favorable mention to be any headline that included a candi- 
date’s name, or any story specifically about one of the candi- 
dates, that did not present that person in a bad light. ‘‘Koch 
Hits Gotbaum,”’ for instance, was considered a favorable 
mention, simply because it named him as doing something. 
Pictures were always counted as favorable mentions, with the 
exception of one of Beame in front of a demonstrator’s sign 
reading, ‘‘Beame: The Little Worm In The Big Apple.” 

The table below reports all favorable coverage given the 
seven candidates in the period before the primary. We sepa- 
rated the material according to the nature and location of the 
reference made in the Post. Koch clearly led in four of the 
classifications (front-page headlines, headlines made on 
pages two to five, column inches of copy on pages two to five, 
and items on Page Six, the Post’s gossip page). In the fifth 
classification (front-page pictures), he tied for the lead. In the 
sixth (pictures on pages two to five), Koch was second be- 
hind Abzug. 

Some of the favorable stories the Post ran about Koch were 








| threatened with bankruptcy, 


| and I’ll be asked to take the | 


| damn thing over. Then I'll 

make it a success, and every- 
| one will have a go at me again 
for being a monopolist. It 
nearly happened this year with 
| the Daily Express. | was asked 
| by the unions to take it over, 
and agreed to. But then, out of 
the blue, a shipping company 
came along and said they 
would like to buy it. 

I have great doubts about 
whether a shipping company 





don’t think that a newspaper 
should own outside interests. 
Owning something else leads 
to suspicion of your motives 


| We have some mining leases 


outside Perth, for instance, 
which have become valuable. 
We’re in the process of selling 
them. By owning something 
outside journalism, you lay 
yourself open for attack. And 
newspapers should be above 
that. 

Myself, I want to stay small, 
where I am now. I’m not look- 


saying that what I have now 
won’t grow, or that I won’t 
consider smaller acquisitions. 
But I’m definitely not seeking 
anything. Because I believe 
that I should be able to stand 
up and take the blame for 
whatever happens in any of our 
papers. Now I’m not saying 
that London calls me and asks, 
“Should we come out against 
the government on this 
issue?”’ and the like. But I do 
want to be sufficiently in touch 
to be. able to make the right 
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change the editor or not. 
MORE: You spoke of crit- 
icisms of the American press. 
Can you be more specific? 
Murdoch: The average 
American paper fails to com- 
municate with the mass 
market. Readership of daily 
néwspapers is going down. 
There is a lack of urgency in 
the writing, a tendency to be 
dull, to write for the upper ten 
percent of the market in educa- 
tional and money terms. To do 





shouid own a newspaper. | 


ing for anything now. I’m not 





that is to risk killing the whole 
a 


decision as to whether to ' printed medium. 





not picked up in either the Times, which endorsed Cuomo, or 
the News, which endorsed Koch. Perhaps the most ques- 
tionable of these was one that ran on August 26, headed, 
‘**Koch Hits Hospital Mess.’ The story appeared on page two, 
with a boldface lead that said, ‘‘Democratic mayoral con- 
tender Rep. Ed Koch attacked the Health and Hospitals Corp. 
today.”’ This ‘‘news,”’ seemingly nothing more than standard 
campaign rhetoric drawn from a press release, did not appear 
in the other daily papers, even in their primary roundups. 

We also noted unfavorable stories and headlines about the 
other candidates that would be politically embarrassing by 
any objective standards. Most of Beame’s 13 unfavorable 
references had to do with the critical SEC report. A typical 
one was, ‘‘Beame Sits On $41M Aid For Poor.”” Abzug had 
four unfavorable mentions, including the front-page head, 
‘Bella Owes $1000 Parking Fines.’ Cuomo received one 
unfavorable mention. 

The Post ran no unfavorable stories about Ed Koch from 
the day it endorsed him through the primary. 

Stories and headlines that were neither favorable nor direct 
attacks upon the candidates we counted as ambiguous men- 
tions. Three such stories about Cuomo, totaling 31 ‘column 
inches, appeared on pages two to five. Two of these were 
about campaign funds and were headed ‘Big Bucks Going 
To Cuomo” and ‘The Blonde Millionairess Whose Big 
Bucks Back Cuomo.” The other concerned Governor 
Carey’s participation in the Cuomo campaign at a time when 
Cuomo’s opponents were labeling him a ‘‘puppet’’ of Carey. 

Between September 8, when all but Koch and Cuomo were 
eliminated by the primary, and the September 19 runoff be- 
tween them, Koch continued to dominate the Posts 
coverage. 

On three of those ten days, the Postran stories favorable to 


Koch on the front page, with his name in the headline, and 
with no balancing mention of Cuomo. On voting day, Koch’s 
name appeared in a page-one headline clearly labeled an 
editorial. 

Koch received three favorable items on Page Six during 
the runoff, two of them labeled ‘‘For Koch,”’ reporting en- 
dorsements he had collected. Cuomo received no favorable 
mentions on Page Six. 

Picture coverage also favored Koch. He appeared more 
often, in more favorable circumstances, and usually in larger 
and better-placed photos. At a time when observers thought 
the minority vote might be crucial, Koch was pictured several 
times with blacks. The only picture of Cuomo and a black 
(Muhammad Ali) was put in the lower left corner of page 
three, beneath a larger picture of Koch with Mayor Beame 
and campaign co-chairman Bess Myerson. 

During the runoff period, the Post ran several unfavorable 
stories about Cuomo. One was on the front page; the 
headline read, ‘“‘Koch To Cuomo: Stop Death Talk,’’ Two 
more appeared on page two, and one item about Cuomo’s 
ads, labeled, ‘“The Campaign Turns Dirty,”’ was on Page Six. 
No unfavorable stories appeared about Koch. 

Perhaps Koch made more news than the other candidates, 
although the Post’ competition seemed to provide far more 
balanced coverage. Koch was picking up more endorsements 
and leading in more polls during the runoff period. But while 
some of the Post's decisions may be defensible, the overall 
pattern of news coverage violated several standards of 
responsible journalism—fairness, balance, and objectivity. 
The Post did not permit opposing candidates relatively equal 
space, it did not allow candidates to answer charges against 
them, and it failed to distinguish clearly between news and 
editorial opinion. —Joshua E. Mills and Mitchell Stephens 








New York Post Primary Coverage, August 19—September 8. Favorable Mentions. 


Page 1 
photos 


Page | 
heads 
Koch 4* 
Cuomo 
Abzug 
Beame 
Sutton 
Badillo 
Harnett 


Pages 2-5 


Items on 
Page Six 


Pages 2-5 
photos 


Pages 2-5 
inches 
32 
0 
0 
23 
12 
0 
0 


heads 


*Two of these front-page headlines were on editorials, one the unmarked editorial of September 7. 
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LIGHT BULB, 1960. 
Painted Bronze, 4%4x6x4". 
Collection the artist. 
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MAP, 1963. Encaustic and collage on canvas, 60 x 93". Private collection. 
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FLAG, 1 955. Encaustic, oil and collage on fabric. 42% x 60%". The Museum of Modern Art, N.Y. 
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Dosomethinga to it. 
Dosomething a to it. 
Do sonastiiens else to it? 


That’s a quotation from the notebooks of Jasper Johns, and 
you can see some of the classic results on the left—and a 
comprehensive exhibition of his works at the Whitney Museum 
of American Art this fall. 

It’s not a prescription for every artist; it’s a description of the 
art of becoming, of a way of traveling from the known to the 
unknown. 

And for more than 20 years, Johns has taken the journeys 
and brought back not merely things to see, but a fresh way of 
seeing the things we see. 

That’s one reason we sponsored this survey of the artist's 
work, and why we invite you to see it at the Whitney Museum 
or at the other museums listed below. In our business, as in 
yours, it’s necessary to see fresh promise in familiar things, and 
to be reminded that our best guides in the journey toward the 
unknown are individual imagination, individual creativity and 
individual innovativeness. Sponsorship of art that reminds us 
of these things is not patronage. It’s a business and human 
necessity. 

If your company would like to know more about corporate 
sponsorship of art, write Joseph F. Cullman 3rd, Chairman of 
the Board, Philip Morris Incorporated, 100 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 


Philip Morris Incorporated 


It takes art to make a company great. 


mm ty Makers of Marlboro, Benson & Hedges 100’s, Merit, Parliament, Virginia Slims and Multifilter; 
Miller High Life Beer, Lite Beer and L6wenbrau Light and Dark Special Beer 
“Jasper Johns,” an exhibition organized by the Whitney Museum of American Art, New York, N.Y. 
appears there from Oct. 18, 1977 toJan. 22, 1978; Museum Ludwig, Cologne, Feb. 12 to April 9, 
1978; Centre National d’ Art et de Culture Georges Pompidou Musée National d’ Art Moderne, 
Paris, April 30 toJune 29, 1978; The Seibu Museum of Art, Tokyo, July 28 to Sept. 20, 1978; 
San Francisco Museum of Modern Art, Oct. 15 to Dec. 10, 1978. The exhibition is made possible 
by grants from the National Endowment for the Arts and Philip Morris Incorporated. 
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WILL HOLLY WOOD 
SINK BETAMAX? 





Universal and Disney Sue Sony 
Over Video Recording Threat 





Moviemakers race to protect copyrights. 





BY MARLENE ADLER MARKS 

It’s happened a million times. You’re watching a movie on the 
tube. It’s a mystery, and the murderer is about to be discovered. 
The station breaks for an Alka-Seltzer commercial. The 


suspense is unbearable. And then—your telephone rings. Of all 
the times to call. “‘Martha,’’ you shout into the living room, 
your hand over the receiver, ‘‘who did it?”’ But Martha wasn’t 
watching. You’re left stranded in the unknown. 

Out of such moments of domestic frustration, a multi- 
million-dollar electronics industry is being born. Let’s rerun that 
first scene, only this time your home is equipped with a Sony 


Betamax video-cassette recorder (suggested retail price: $1,300). 
Same mystery. Same tension. The phone rings. You calmly press 
the ‘‘record’’ button on your Betamax and dash to the phone. 
Minutes later, you hang up and replay the program on your own 
television set. ‘‘Aha,’’ you say, ‘‘the butler did it.” 


Betamax is not the first video-cassette recorder—the U-Matic | 
has been in use in television studios and commercial production | 
for years—but it is the first one inexpensive and lightweight | 


enough to break into the home market, Since 1975, when Sony 
introduced the Betamax, an estimated 90,000 sets have been 
sold in this country. Its “‘off the air” (through the machine) 
recording capability makes it especially suitable for home use. 
You don’t have to watch a program in order to record it. Indeed, 
you don’t even have to be home, since the machine is equipped 
with a special timing device which turns itself on like an electric 
oven. 

Betamax and its competitors—RCA’s Selectavision ($1,000) 
and Quasar’s VX-2000 ($995) —are to television what olives are 
to martinis: an acquired taste, potentially a passion. Depending 
on your point of view, Betamax could bring an end to television 
network tyranny by letting you be Fred Silverman, deciding 
when your own prime time will begin and end. Or, it could be 
the Hostess Twinkie of consumer electronics: new packaging for 
television’s junk food. 

While Betamax is still a toy of the rich, some people in Holly- 
wood are fearful that its potential widespread appeal poses a 
serious threat to the movie industry. Already, two companies— 
Universal Pictures (a subsidiary of MCA) and Walt Disney— 
have taken Sony to court in an effort to get Betamax taken off 
the market. They claim, in a suit filed last December in Federal 
court in Los Angeles, that Betamax violates the copyright pro- 
tections on their films. The recording device, the two companies 
say in their court briefs, ‘“‘threatens the economic viability of the 





Marlene Adler Marks is a contributing editor of MORE _ based in 
Los Angeles. 





| entire motion picture industry as it presently exists.’ (Pre-trial 
motions are scheduled to be heard December 10, and a trial is 
expected to begin in January.) 

‘*“God bless Sony,’ says Norman Glenn, vice president for 
marketing for MCA-Universal Studios. ‘‘They’re selling you a 
| product that enables you to steal pictures.” 

What particularly irritates the studios is the blatant Sony ad 
campaign which does nothing to hide Betamax’s rip-off 
capabilities. ‘“‘Now your kids don’t have to miss Monday Night 
Football because they’re studying for a Tuesday morning 
exam,”” says One typical newspaper ad. 

Soon after the lawsuit was filed, Henry’s Camera, a West 
Coast Betamax distributor, added a small-type advisory to its 
advertisements, warning that use of the machine might infringe 
' on copyrights. But it didn’t change the text of the ad. After all, 
| Betamax is a copying device. 

Henry’s Camera, as well as a number of other Los Angeles 
stores, have been named as defendants in the suit for allegedly 
having made copies of Universal films in order to demonstrate 
Betamax to customers. Universal claims that this copying was 
for commercial purposes and therefore a violation of copyright 
laws. 

As the largest independent producer of films for television, 
Universal has a particularly large stake in Betamax’s future. 
‘‘We’re the only ones with the right to make copies of these 
films,” insists Glenn, who graduated from Universal’s program- 
ming department to an 11th-floor executive suite with pearl- 
grey carpeting and a monster television set. 

And Disney? ‘‘Disney, of all the companies in the world, has 
material which is susceptible to reissue,’’ Glenn explains. ‘‘You 
take Cinderella out every five years, you play it to a new genera- 
tion. If people are copying it off the air, and five years from now 
you want to bring it out, and people don’t go to see it because 
they already have a copy of it in their home from which Disney 
has not received a dollar .. . That’s the reason Disney brought 
the suit.” 

Sony doesn’t see it the same way. It disagrees with the 
studios’ contention that Betamax will deprive them of box-office 
receipts and thereby violate their copyright protection. ‘‘What 
box office?’’ shrieks Harvey Schein, chairman of the board of 
the Sony Corporation of America, via telephone from New 
York. ‘‘The only way they lose box office is by putting their 
movies on television. Nobody forces them. They’ve chosen to 
make a lot of money by putting their movies on over the air- 
waves, which belong to you and me and all the people and are 
controlled by the FCC. Do you see anyone forcing them to put 
| their movies on television?” 

















Schein believes that Universal and Disney are using unen- 
forceable aspects of copyright law to assault a new technology. 
‘They [the studios] are coming into our homes with their pro- 
duct,”’ he says, ‘‘and I don’t believe MCA, Lew Wasserman 
[president of MCA], or anybody else can tell me what to do in 
my own home. They put on their shows knowing there are 
devices out there for making copies. If they don’t like it they can 
put their movies in theaters.” 

The questions raised in the Betamax dispute have plagued 
book publishers and record distributors for decades. They’re all 
swimming against a torrent of technology. Try to outlaw Xerox 
machines and where would you begin? Similarly, people have 
been making audio tape recordings for years in their own homes. 


Although some say this, too, is a violation of Federal copyright | 


law, no one has yet been cited for the transgression—unless the 
copying was for later sale (‘‘pirating’’ as it’s known in the busi- 
ness). Given this tradition of non-enforcement, the chances of 
Universal and Disney winning their suit and driving Betamax off 
the market because it ‘“‘steals pictures’’ are about as good as get- 
ting a court order barring handguns because they kill people. 

The problem lies in the illusive nature of copyright law. The 
common-law right to publication grants the copyright holder 
exclusive ownership of the work, including the sole right of 
duplication. But U.S. statute and case law also recognize the 
principle of ‘‘fair use,’ generally interpreted as the right of 
individuals to duplicate portions of copyrighted materials, or 
sometimes the entire work itself, as long as it’s for non-commer- 
cial private purposes. 

The courts have not been particularly helpful clearing up the 
confusion between ‘‘exclusive ownership” and ‘“‘fair use.”’ In 
the 1975 case, Williams and Wilkins v. U.S., the Supreme Court 
split 4-4 on the question of whether a governmental agency and 
its library could be enjoined from xeroxing multiple copies of a 
magazine for private consumption. The publisher of a medical 
journal had claimed that, though articles were copied for private 
use, the large number of copies made deprived it of subscrip- 
tions. A trial judge agreed. 

In a subsequent appeal, however, the U.S. Court of Claims 
reversed the finding, holding 4-3 that, because the library was a 
non-profit, educational institution, its copying was ‘“‘fair use.” 
The Supreme Court split allowed the Court of Claims decision to 
stand, and the law is still somewhat fuzzy. Indeed, Williams is 
often cited as strengthening the rights of copyright holders 
because of the persuasiveness of the original trial court’s 
opinion. 

The courts have never addressed the question of what hap- 
pens once a transmission enters a private home. Congress has 
not been of much help, either. A new, tougher, Federal copyright 
statute becomes effective January 1, 1978, with major changes 
for cable TV stations, which must now pay for programming 
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previously picked up for free off the airwaves. The new law also 


places a limit of one copy per person for works duplicated in li- 
braries. These two changes alone involved years of battle and 


compromise. But the volatile home-use issue was left to be re- 


solved at a later date. 
Regardless of what Congress might have decreed, photo- 


copiers, tape recorders, and probably Betamax are here to i 


stay—and with them the attendant violations of the copyright 
law. Says Robert Yale Libott, a Los Angeles copyright attorney 


who assisted in the Federal law revision, ‘Since you don’t go } 
out and buy a work, you are, in fact, depriving that person of & 


money he might ordinarily get. It’s just that no one ever stopped 
anyone from doing it.” 

And probably no one ever will. “It’s like trying to catch all the 
people who spit on the sidewalk,” says Ewing G. Layhew, a 
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former FBI agent who went 
from searching for Patty Hearst 
to his present full-time occupa- 
tion hunting down film pirates. 
Patty Hearst was apparently 
easier to find. Film piracy, says 
Layhew, is an international 
business. And Betamax will 
just compound the problem, 
first by increasing the market 
for bootlegged films in this 
country, and then by simplify- 
ing the black market export of 
U.S. television films to other 
countries. 

*‘One month after Star Wars 
was released,” notes the white- 
haired, low-key Layhew, 





“bootleg copies of the film 
were available on Betamax 
cassettes. Disney’s Snow White, 
the films of Humphrey Bogart, 
you name it, they’re all availa- 
ble. Even Gone With the 
Wind.” 

The new copyright law 
stiffens the penalty for tape 
piracy: $25,000 maximum fine 
for first offense and/or one 
year in jail, with a possible 
felony charge for repeated 
violations. Until now, piracy 
has been a misdemeanor with a 
maximum $1,000 fine. But 
even with harsher penalties, 
the job of finding film pirates is 





almost impossible.” 

“I share their concern for 
film piracy,’’ says Sony’s 
Harvey Schein. ‘I certainly 
agree that people can’t take 
these copies and sell them. But 
are you going to outlaw all 
phonographs because people 
have an opportunity to play pir- 
ated records? I’m not going to 
assume every American’s a 
crook.” 

Universal and Disney are 
optimistic about their lawsuit 
because the video recording 
industry is still in its infancy. 
But day by day the problem of 
policing the video market is 





becoming increasingly com- 
plex. Betamax was the only 
video cassette on the market 
when the suit was filed last 
December. Since then, Quasar 
and RCA have introduced 
competing lines, and another 
from Panasonic is due soon. In 
addition, Zenith and Mag- 
navox have announced plans 
to build video-cassette record- 
ers with two-hour or four- 
hour recording capabilities into 
television sets. (Betamax can 
record up to two hours.) Any 
court ruling would have to 
include these latecomers, too. 

The Writers Guild of 














REEL THIEVERY 


Fidel Castro has reportedly seen Jaws several times and 
loves it. The film was pirated. Star Warsis a hit in Japan. The 
film was pirated. When the licensed distributor of Rocky 
arrives in Cape Town with a print for the South African ‘‘pre- 
miere,’’ he may meet the same disaster that befell the dis- 
tributors of Love Story: everyone had already seen it. 

Bootlegging feature films was already big business long 


before home video cassettes arrived to make it an amateur 
sport. And now, the same celluloid professionals who already 
cost the film industry an estimated $100 million a year in lost 
receipts are drawing a bead on the home-video market. The 
stakes here are even higher. 

Seventeen brands of video-cassette players are in develop- 
ment or on sale, and the tens of millions of recorders the 
industry plans to sell over the next decade are expected to 
have owners with a big appetite for showing Hollywood 
movies at home. Some are expected to sate it by doing their 
own recording off the TV screen, which is what has Universal 
Pictures and Disney so upset. The bootleggers are betting 
that millions of other owners will be too impatient to wait for 
their favorite film to come over the air, and will pay for pre- 
recorded movies. The video pirates will also provide what 
major studios releasing their own cassettes won’t: classic 
blockbusters and first-run features. 

Bootleg video-cassette copies of new films can already be 
had for $100-200. Older films go for as little as $40-50, except 
Classics like Gone With The Wind, which still command high 
prices. If you wanted to buy Star Wars two weeks after it pre- 
miered—and you could have—it would have cost you 
$500-600. The price has settled down a bit now, but industry 
sources predict that the film is on its way to being the most 
pirated movie in history. 

The bootlegging industry moves fast. A pirated copy of The 
Exorcist was reported to have been shown in San Diego 
before the film’s official premiere. Most other major pictures 
are available on the bootleg market within two weeks of the 
film’s release. 

As soon as a film leaves the tight security of the motion 
picture studios, it is vulnerable. The prints pass through 
many hands as they move from theater to theater. Some- 
where, there is a theater manager, distributor, or shipping 
clerk willing to cooperate with the film pirate. 


It all starts with a payoff to a projectionist, for example, 
who turns over a 35 mm. print to the bootlegger after the 
late-night show at his theater. A duplicate print can be made 
overnight, often at a film lab that services the pornography 
industry, and the original is back at the theater the next 
morning with no one the wiser. The procedure for making a 
video master is even easier. Only a few thousand dollars- 
worth of equipment is needed. The work can be done in an 
apartment and finished in the time it takes to run the film. 
From the master, an unlimited number of video cassettes can 
be made, and new foreign-language sound tracks can be 
added for copies sent overseas. 

Distribution is not a problem. Purveyors of bootleg films 
and tapes advertise openly in the pages of such film collec- 
tors’ magazines as The Big Reel. Many have also made 
arrangements with video-cassette dealers, who buy their pro- 
duct to use as a come-on in selling the hardware. Some stores 
even provide a list of tapes available to video-systems buyers 
from the store’s own pirated collection, or from contacts in 
the bootleg industry. 

Bootleggers are brazen. And why not? Over the past two 
years, there have been only 35 convictions for film piracy, a 
Federal misdemeanor with a maximum fine of $1,000 for the 
first offense. Under the present statute, the government can- 
not confiscate the equipment used in the crime, and even 
convicted film pirates are soon back in business. One Los 
Angeles pirate sent his catalogue to every video dealer in the 
phone book. Informed of this, but unable to prove a case 
under the present law, Federal agents had to be satisfied with 
exacting a promise from him that he would bootleg films no 
more. 

The rules of the game will change January 1, however, 
when a new copyright law goes into effect. Not only will the 
maximum fine for the first offense jump to $25,000, but the 
second offense will be tried as a felony punishable by a fine of 
up to $50,000. The government will also gain the right to 
seize lab equipment used in the bootlegging. 

Interpol is also on the case, and, at a meeting in Stockholm 
two months ago, the international police agency unanimously 
passed a resolution calling for stricter enforcement of inter- 
national copyright laws to inhibit the free market in pirated 
films. But meanwhile, the bootleg business has never been 
better; even the new odds still favor the robbers and not the 
cops. —W.H. Masters 




















America, West, along with | 
Screen Actors and Producers 
Guilds, have declared them- 
| selves in support of the 
| Universal suit. ‘‘We’re against 
the unfair re-use of 
| copyrighted materials,’’ says 
WGAW President David Rin- 
tels. All three guilds have es- | 
tablished contracts protecting 
their members in dealing with 
new technology. Writers on 
theatrical or television movies 
would receive 1.2 per cent of 
the gross receipts from any 
pay-TV or video-cassette deal. 
These contracts will be offered 
as evidence at the Betamax 
trial, in an attempt to prove 
financial loss from what Rin- 
tels calls the ‘‘willy-nilly”’ 
reproduction of television 
shows. 

The real potential losses are, 
of course, in reruns and syn- 
dications. “‘It can’t be doubted 
that the existence of a Betamax 
attached to every home TV 
receiver will result in a drastic 
diminution, if not disap- 


pearance, of the TV syndica- 
tion market,” Universal’s legal 
briefs say. 





Sony argues that Universal 
Wait Disney Productions 


doesn’t speak for the entire 
industry. Indeed, the other 
studios are not all lining up 
behind Universal. Paramount 
Pictures, for example, recently 
signed an agreement with Sony 
to transfer old films onto 
cassettes. Several entertainers 
and programmers have also 
signed contracts. Within a 
short time, a video-cassette 
library will be available. 

As a plaintiff in the Betamax 
case, Universal is in an awk- 
ward position. MCA, its parent 
company, is planning to market 
a video-disc player which will 
certainly be in competition with 
Betamax. The MCA Disco- 
Vision operates like a record 
player and uses album-sized, 
platinum-colored discs. It can 
only play, not record, and 
thereby avoids the copyright 
question. Universal is prepar- 
ing a 300-title library for initial 
release in December. A two- 
and-one-half hour, uncut ver- 
sion of Jaws will sell on disc for 
$10.95. Since Universal owns 
the film, it can offer it to the 
public cheaply. A_ half-hour 
Julia Child cooking lesson, 
however, will sell at the com- 





paratively higher price of $5.95. 
The Disco-Vision player itself 
will retail at about $600. 

Universal denies accusa- 
tions, which are rampant in this 
cynical industry, that the law- 
suit is merely an attempt by the 
company to eliminate video- 
cassette competition for its new 
product. Universal’s Norman 
Glenn insists that the copyright 
question now in litigation is of 
major significance and would 
be raised if the company “‘got 
out of the video-disc business 
tomorrow.” 

Nevertheless, competition is 
stiff between the two new 
gadgets. The Universal people 
downgrade Betamax saying it’s 
just another electronic toy like 
‘*‘Pong,”’ destined to be next 
year’s CB radio. To which 
Harvey Schein of Sony replies, 
“How many times is a person 
going to see Jaws? After the 
first time, they can only use the 
video disc as a frisbee.” 

Already, television industry 
experts are debating who will 
win the video war. Will RCA 
beat out Sony for cassette con- 
trol? How soon will the price of 
Betamax drop below $1,000? 
































Disney’s pet peeve: Are Mickey’s rights being violated? 
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Can Disco-Vision sell a 
machine without a recording 
capability? 

Pay-TV Newsletter, an indus- 
try publication, recently pre- 
dicted that there’s room in the 
pool for everyone: cassettes of 
all kinds, video discs, and pay- 
TV as well. It estimates the 
industry will be worth $12 
billion within ten years, with 34 
million video players in Ameri- 
can living rooms, and $2.85 
million in discs and tapes sold. 

Such indications of 
prosperity make the Universal/ 
Sony lawsuit look like the fight- 
ing of greedy robber barons. 
And yet, the copyright ques- 
tions about to be raised in the 
courtroom of Judge Warren J. 
Ferguson are destined to touch 
off years of debate. The evi- 
dence introduced is likely to be 
used by Congress if and when 
the home-use question is 
decided. The trial itself may be 
a way of forcing the govern- 
ment’s hand before the video 
industry gets more established. 
Compromises have already 
been suggested: that Sony 
devise a ‘“‘scrambler’’ which 
makes copying programs off 
the air an impossibility (Sony 
says it can’t make one); or that 
Universal and Disney be paid a 
certain lump-sum fee to reim- 
burse them for future losses in 
copyright (a most unlikely 
event). 

Any solution is bound to 
upset somebody. The West 
German answer—placing a 
copyright tax on the ma- 
chinery and blank tapes, with 
the proceeds going to artists’ 
organizations—is regarded 
as unlikely to get through 
Congress. 

Perhaps Barbara Ringer, 
register of copyrights, is closest 
to the mark: ‘‘You can’t really 
hold back the machines. You 
will just have to tolerate a lot of 
home taping.” 

But Universal and Disney 
are not prepared to be tolerant. 
Studio officials contend that 
had record distributors and 
book publishers acted early, 
present-day copyright 
difficulties could have been 
avoided. It’s time, they say, to 
take a stand. S 
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RANCHO LA COSTA: 
A STORY THE PRESS 
CAN’ T TOUCH 





$630-Million Libel Suit Against ‘Penthouse’ 
Puts Resort Off-Limits To Media 





Case turns on public figure status of California spa owners. 





BY BARBARA COHEN AND DAVID M. RUBIN 

‘‘We are not gangsters. We have not been gangsters. We do 
not conspire with gangsters. We are not in business with 
gangsters.” 

With those words, a California businessman named Merv 
Adelson announced to the press on May 27, 1975, that he was 
filing a record $630-million libel suit against Penthouse magazine. 
He and his three business partners, Adelson said, had been 
defamed by allegations in a Penthouse article that they operated 
their Rancho La Costa resort hotel in southern California as a 
Camp David for organized crime. 

That was more than two years ago. Many observers thought 
the suit was a clear case of harassment and would quickly be dis- 
missed. ‘‘Under then prevailing constitutional doctrine,’ says 
Jewel Grutman, one of the lawyers defending Penthouse, ‘‘it 
appeared these people couldn’t possibly win.” 

Yet, after hundreds of thousands of dollars in legal fees on 
both sides, and a blizzard of motions and rulings, Penthouse and 
the article’s two authors, Jeff Gerth and Lowell Bergman, are 
still on the hook, facing the possibility of a jury trial. The case, in 
part a testament to the confusion sown by the U.S. Supreme 
Court in its 1976 Time Inc. v. Firestone decision, says much about 
the chaotic state of libel law today. 


The Hundred-Million-Dollar Resort 


The suit stems from an article titled ‘‘La Costa: The Hundred- 
Million-Dollar Resort With Criminal Clientele,’’ which 
appeared in Penthouse in March 1975. Over a period of 18 
months, according to Bergman, he and Gerth spent ‘“‘literally 
thousands of hours in libraries examining files, reviewing law 
enforcement reports, delving into county clerks’ records, and 
interviewing sources.’’ The objects of their attention were the 
Rancho La Costa resort, north of San Diego, and the four men 
who own it: Adelson, Irwin Molasky, Moe Dalitz, and Allard 
Roen. Bergman and Gerth, in their article, call the four ‘‘syndi- 
cate bluebloods,”’ an allegation the four have repeatedly denied. 

Dalitz reportedly began his career as a Prohibition bootlegger 
and went on to own a number of Las Vegas gambling casinos. 
He has a criminal record and was labeled a racketeer more than 
25 years ago by the Senate Subcommittee to Investigate Inter- 
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state Crime headed by Estes Kefauver. Roen was convicted for 
stock fraud in New York in the 1950s and is a long-time busi- 
ness associate of Dalitz. Adelson and Molasky do not have 
criminal records, but are involved with Dalitz and Roen in a 
number of business ventures. Adelson is a principal owner of 
Lorimar Productions, a Hollywood company which produces 
such television programs as The Waltons and The Blue Knight. 
Molasky has a small piece of the company. 

The Penthouse article (which was exhibit A of the La Costa 
complaint) maintains that Dalitz is ‘ta prime mover in 
transforming organized crime into a financial powerhouse,’ and 
that La Costa is actually home to a ‘‘jungie of deals, arrange- 
ments, and associations,’ which are ‘‘directed by keen legal and 
financial architects operating with a seemingly unlimited reserve 
of cash... .’ The resort, the article says, ‘“‘is an extension of the 
services the crime syndicate people provide in their Las Vegas 
casinos.” 

The article further condemns La Costa’s owners by linking 
their activities to the likes of C. Arnholt Smith, head of the now- 
defunct U.S. National Bank of San Diego, Meyer Lansky, and 
the ‘‘scandal-ridden’’ Teamsters Union Central States Pension 
Fund. While the article does not offer any smoking guns, it sug- 
gests that more has been going on at La Costa than the annual 
PGA Tournament of Champions. 

Adelson denied these allegations when he announced the suit 
to the press. He and his partners, he said, had been unfairly tar- 
red as mobsters because, from time to time, unsavory characters 
frequented the resort. ‘‘To put Penthouse’s garbage in perspec- 
tive,’ he said, ‘‘you could substitute the words ‘the Vatican’ for 
‘La Costa’ and cast the same slurs. It may be that a shady 
character enters the church from time to time, but that does not 
mean that the Pope is a gangster, or that the communicants are 
crooks.” 

When Adelson was later questioned by Penthouse lawyers, he 
again belittled the guilt-by-association argument by confirming 
his fealty to Dalitz under oath: 

Q: ‘‘Have you ever thought of dissociating yourself from Mr. 
Dalitz?”’ 

A: “No.” 

Q: ‘‘Have you ever thought of ceasing to do business with him 
because he had so often been characterized as an underworld 
figure?” 

A: “I repeat: I know what Mr. Dalitz is, I have been associated 
with him for more than 20 years. . . . I know the facts.” 
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Q: ‘‘Have you ever discussed with any of your other partners, 
Mr. Roen or Mr. Molasky, whether it would not best serve your 
reputations to dissociate yourselves from Mr. Dalitz?” 

A: “‘No.” 

When Penthouse Publisher Bob Guccione refused to print a 
retraction, after a personal visit from Dalitz and Roen (Guc- 
cione offered space in the magazine for a letter from the La 
Costa principals), the four filed suit. They asked for $70 million 
in general damages to their reputations; $70 million in special 
damages for lost business at La Costa (cancelled bookings, a 
weakened condominium market); and $490 million more in 
punitive damages. To argue its case, the La Costa group hired 
the prestigious New York firm of Phillips, Nizer (as in Louis), 
Benjamin, Krim and Ballon. 

At his press conference, Adelson admitted that many of Berg- 
man’s and Gerth’s charges had appeared before in the press. But 
the Penthouse article, he said, was ‘“‘the proverbial straw that 
broke the camel’s back.” 


Public Or Private? 


Many libel suits are decided at an early stage, when the judge 


rules that the plaintiffs are either public figures or private 
citizens. The distinction is crucial because public figures must 
show that they were libeled with malice (knowledge that the 
defamatory statement was false, or reckless disregard for its 
truth or falsity). Private citizens, however, need show only that 
the defamation was made with some degree of negligence (what 
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a reasonable man would have done in the reporter’s position). 
Malice is a much harder standard for a plaintiff to meet, and 
designation as a public figure often puts an end to a suit. 

Penthouse’s lawyers assumed at the outset that the four men 
would all be deemed public figures, given their involvement 
with an issue of public importance (organized crime) and the 
fact that La Costa has never skirted public attention. (The resort 
has a $250,000-a-year public relations budget, and it plays host 
to the PGA golf tournament.) So it was not surprising when, on 
November 13, 1975, California Superior Court Judge Thomas 
LeSage ruled, ‘‘The evidence is overwhelming that the corpo- 
rate plaintiff La Costa and the individual plaintiffs are public 
figures and that the La Costa story is a matter of general or 
public interest... .”” 

Gerth, Bergman, Penthouse, and Guccione quickly moved to 
have the suit dismissed because the plaintiffs had not demon- 
strated any evidence of malice. But before LeSage could grant 
this motion for summary judgement, the U.S. Supreme Court 
delivered its opinion in Time Inc. v. Firestone. 

Mary Alice Firestone had sued Time for libel because the 
magazine had reported that one of the grounds for her divorce 
from the scion of the tire fortune was her adulterous behavior. 
Firestone charged that 7ime should have known that adultery 
did not figure in the divorce decree, because Florida law does 
not permit a judge to award a woman alimony where adultery 
has been involved. Since she had been awarded alimony, there 
could not possibly have been a finding of adultery. 
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One question the Supreme 
Court had to decide was 
whether Mary Alice Firestone 
was a private person or a public 
figure. If she were a public 
figure, Firestone would have to 
show that Time’ mistake was 
a malicious one. If she were 
categorized as a private citizen, 
she would only have to con- 
vince a jury that Time’s 
behavior was negligent, as 
defined by Florida law. 

The Supreme Court ruled 
that Firestone was a private 
citizen, even though she was 
socially prominent in Palm 
Beach, employed a clipping 
service, and held press con- 
ferences during the divorce 
proceedings. The decision 
surprised many libel lawyers 
and served to blur, not 
sharpen, the distinction be- 
tween private citizens and 
public figures. It also increased 
the likelihood of successful 
libel actions by making it some- 
what easier for plaintiffs to 
avoid public-figure designation 
by the courts. 

The Firestone ruling 
apparently raised some doubts 
in LeSage’s mind. On April 5, 
1976, he split the La Costa 
plaintiffs into two groups: 
Dalitz and Roen were still 
labeled public figures, but 
Adelson, Molasky, and 
Rancho La Costa were not. He 
dismissed Dalitz’s and Roen’s 
cases, but those of Adelson, 
Molasky, and La Costa were 
allowed to continue. 

Penthouse appealed on the 
grounds that LeSage had 
offered no basis for dis- 
tinguishing among the plain- 
tiffs, and that the lengthy and 
costly proceedings were creat- 
ing a chilling effect on the 
authors and on all those who 
might investigate La Costa and 
its owners. In effect, the suit 
had become a cordon sanitaire 
around the subject. The appeal 
was denied in California, and 
the U.S. Supreme Court 
refused to hear it in April of 
this year. 

Penthouse’s lawyers then 
tried another route. They 
sought to convince LeSage that 
the case was covered by a sec- 
tion of the California libel law 














Penthouse Publisher Bob Guc- 
cione: Attorney Nizer questioned 
him about his gold chains. 





which gives individuals or 
institutions a special privilege 
to pass on information to other 
individuals who share a com- 
mon interest in the subject 
matter. Under this provision, a 
plaintiff must demonstrate 
malice. (The section applies, 
for example, to credit com- 
panies that, from time to time, 
mistakenly release incorrect 
and damaging credit reports 
about individuals. Persons so 
defamed cannot win a libel suit 
without demonstrating that the 
credit company acted with 
malice.) But LeSage and 
another California judge ruled 
this summer that the law does 
not apply in the Penthouse case. 





Guccione’s 
Necklaces 





While the courts have been 
trying to decide who is a public 
figure in the Penthouse suit and 
who is not, attorneys for both 
sides have been taking deposi- 
tions from the plaintiffs and 
defendants. An examination of 
these depositions provides a 
glimpse of the case Nizer and 
the plaintiffs’ other attorneys 
are likely to make to a jury. 
They will maintain that Gerth 
and Bergman were young and 
journalistically inexperienced. 
(Gerth has since become an 
investigative reporter for The 
New York Times. Bergman is a 
freelance writer.) Bergman, 
they will show, was later sued 
for libel for a story he wrote for 
the San Francisco Examiner 
(see ‘‘Reporters Sued and 
Abandoned,’” MORE, May 
1977). 

Nizer will also attempt to 
portray Penthouse as an 





| independently checked 





unlikely place to find serious 
investigative reporting. During 
one deposition, he said that 
Penthouse is a “‘notoriously and 
deliberately sensationalist 
publication engaged in a highly 
publicized head-to-head cir- 
culation war with Playboy.” 


| The plaintiffs will attempt to 


show that the magazine never 
the 
facts of the story as presented 
by Bergman and Gerth. (Law- 
yers for Penthouse did go over 
the manuscript carefully, 
demanding documentation for 
many assertions, but no inde- 
pendent fact-checking was 
done. Guccione says he never 
saw the article until it appeared 
in the magazine.) 

Guccione’s credibility as a 
publisher will also be attacked. 
When Nizer took Guccione’s 
deposition, the questioning got 
around to the publisher’s attire: 

Guccione: ‘‘As far as I 
know, I am the innovator of 
this particular style.” 

Nizer: ‘‘Will you describe 
what this is? Your shirt is open 
almost to the stomach.” 

Grutman (Guccione’s 
attorney): “‘It is slightly below 
the sternum, Mr. Nizer.”’ 

Nizer: ‘‘And there are how 
many gold chains? Are they 
gold? They look like gold.” 

Grutman: ‘‘May I have an 
objection to this sartorial in- 
quiry which I think advances us 
nowhere, but you can describe 
it if you will.” 

Nizer: ‘“‘How many chains 
do you wear?” 

Guccione: ‘‘At the moment 
I am wearing seven gold chains 
around my neck, six of which 
have pendants of one form or 
another.” 

What any of this has to do 
with malice or negligence may 
be left to a jury to determine. 

Jewel Grutman believes that 
trying to convince a jury of 
what a reasonable man would 
have done in the position of 
Gerth and Bergman “‘is not 
what libel law is all about, and 
certainly not what the First 
Amendment is about. The 
First Amendment gives us the 
right to comment on matters of 
public importance so long as it 
is not done maliciously.” If 
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Moe Dalitz at the 1951 Kefauver 
hearings. The court decided he 
was a public figure. 





Rancho La Costa is not a public 
figure, she asks, and organized 
crime is not a matter of public 
interest, what is? 

Not only might this case dis- 
courage any further investiga- 
tions into La Costa, but it also 
puts the reporters into an ethi- 
cal bind with their sources. As 
is often the case in investiga- 
tive reporting, Gerth and Berg- 
man promised anonymity to 
sources within the IRS and FBI 
in exchange for information. 
The plaintiffs’ attorneys have 
been pressing for the names of 
these sources, and Bergman 
and Gerth have been resisting. 
A California shield law protects 
them from going to jail if they 
refuse to reveal the names, but 
a judge could apply other sanc- 
tions to the pair—including 
loss of the libel suit. 

Gerth says his deposition 
was ‘‘an excruciating 
experience.”’ “‘I had to go over 
every line and sentence,”’ he 
recalls, “‘to try to remember 
what took place and whom I 
spoke to at least 18 months 
ago. I had to reconstruct for the 
record the life and history of 
Moe Dalitz, something that 
took Estes Kefauver years. 
And it wasn’t enough to say I 
had read a certain fact in The 
New York Times. I had to go 
beyond newspapers and name 
names.’ Gerth says most of 
his information comes from 
FBI documents and public 
records, not from anonymous 
sources. ‘‘But they wanted 
those sources. They tried to 
pick our brains clean,”’ he says. 

One of La Costa’s attorneys, 
Michael Silverberg, argues, ‘‘I 
do not agree that a reporter can 
print the worst allegations, 
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THIS CHRISTMAS 


You’ve given ties, books and 
bottles for Christmas. 

This time, instead of giving 
more of the same, give 
MORE. 

First, because Christmas 
is a time when you should 
give more. 

Secondly, because 
Christmas is a time 
when MORE is less. 

Your first gift subscrip- @ 
tion of MORE is $12. ‘ 
(That’s $3 less than the 
newsstand price.) And 
every gift subscription 
thereafter is $9. (That's 
$3 less than $12.) 

But don’t just give 
MORE because of 
what it costs, give it 
because of what it is. is 
You've probably noticed “3 
that MORE has changedg 
the way it looks. What | 
you may not have 
noticed is that we’ve 
changed the way we look at 
things. 

No longer content to read 
between the lines of newspapers 
and magazines, MORE will now ex- 
amine every aspect of the media. 

Every month, we'll be looking at advertising, 
book publishing, film, public relations, design 
and marketing. 

If you neglected to give MORE last 
Christmas, the people you neglected to give it 
to missed out on goodies like MORE’s 
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; “a expose of the cover-up of 


George Polk’s murder; 

en Whitman’s memoirs 

of his 11 years on the 
Times’ obit desk; Michael 
Arlen’s reflections on 

TV's love-hate relation- 

ship with terrorists; and 
Chris Welles’ probing 

profile of Forbes maga- 
zine. What’s more, they 

may have missed 

great writing by great 
writers like David 
Halberstam, J. Anthony 
Lukas, Alexander 

Cockburn, John Simon, 
Nora Ephron, John 

Leonard, Merle Miller, 
Nicholas von Hoffman, 
Victor Navasky and so 
many more. The kind of 
people who caused Gay 
Talese to note that, 

“the best journalists in 
America write for MORE.” 
This year, we can 

promise you there will be more 
of the same. And a lot more. 
So don’t neglect to give MORE 
this Christmas. 

Especially now that it’s less. 
In fact, with what you save on two sub- 
scriptions, you can give MORE and 
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‘reliable sources’ as a 
defense, and then say, ‘I won’t 
tell you who told me.’ The 
truth could really be that he 
had no such sources, or he 
garbled what he heard. As for 
endangering the lives of law 
enforcement officers, this is a 
false argument. These men go 
after criminals every day. I 
don’t believe a prosecutor or 
police officer is endangered by 
being named as a source.” 

Jewel Grutman doesn’t 
agree. “If we had not given 
them any information to sup- 
port the charges in the article,”’ 
she says, ‘then I would say 
okay, they have a right to the 
names. But we have given 
them more than 4,000 pages of 
testimony and massive docu- 
mentation of every charge. 
They don’t need the names of 
the sources.” 

The request for sources, she 
claims, is part of a strategy to 
harass and bleed the defen- 
dants. La Costa attorneys agree 
that a massive amount of paper 
has been filed in the case, but 
they maintain that most of it is 
hearsay and that the charges in 
the article have not been sub- 
stantiated. 

Grutman estimates that 
more than $500,000 has 
already been spent on legal 
fees, and that the final figure 
could top $1 million. 
(Penthouse has been footing all 
the expenses for Gerth and 
Bergman.) Neither side seems 
anxious for a trial. (The case is 
complicated by a counter-suit 
filed by Guccione. The 
publisher charges that the La 
Costa group defamed him and 
the reputation of his magazine 
in remarks made at the press 
conference when the $630- 
million action was first 
announced.) Grutman says 
that Guccione will offer 
nothing by way of a settlement. 
A trial date could be months or 
even years away, depending on 
the amount of legal maneuver- 
ing on both sides. 

The Penthouse suit is signifi- 
cant because it raises 
troublesome questions about 
the clash between press 
freedom and individual reputa- 
| tion. Organized crime is 


claim 





undeniably an important sub- 
ject for press attention. But the 
subject is so difficult to report 
that innocent individuals can 
get caught in a web of associ- 
ations that makes them 
notorious public figures against 
their will. But whether or not 
Adelson and Molasky are 
crooks, or simply businessmen 


with unusual connections, is | 





not as important as the 
freedom of the press to investi- 
gate that question without legal 
and financial repercussions. 
Supreme Court Justice 
William O. Douglas recognized 
that when ‘“‘heated issues”’ are 
reported in the press, and a 
jury is given the responsibility 
of judging reporting standards, 
only ‘‘a virtual roll of the dice”’ 





will separate a news medium 
from liability for massive 
damages. In such circum- 
stances, Douglas said, ‘‘it may 
well be the reasonable man 
who refrains from speaking.” 

The outcome of the Pent- 
house case may very well deter- 
mine whether La Costa and its 
owners are ever investigated 


| again by the press. 





STUPIDITY IS 
AN ACHIEVEMENT 


(and we're all over-achievers) 


We learn how to be stupid. 
And we learn it by talking in 
ways which do not and can 
not help us achieve our 
purposes. When we are 
thinking, we are mostly 
arranging sentences in our 
heads. When we are think- 
ing stupid, we are arranging 
stupid sentences. 
Craziness is much the 
same. It is a learned, lin- 


guistic activity. Just as both 
Crazy talk and stupid talk 
have been learned, they 
can be unlearned. 

In his most provocative 
book since Teaching As a 
Subversive Activity, Neil 
Postman explains how our 
ways of talking may make 
us stupid or crazy, or both. 
In exposing and dissecting 
such forms of talk as Eich- 
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mannism, Model Muddles, 
Definition Tyranny, Fanati- 
cism, Role Fixation and 
Sloganeering (among oth- 
ers), Crazy Talk, Stupid Talk 
helps us to reduce their 
power while increasing 

our Own. 

“Advice worthy of a hip 
Polonius—be a critic of your 
semantic environment, not 
its victim.”’ 

—The Washington Post 
51549-1 $3.95 





These Neil Postman books are 
available in Delta paperback: 
LINGUISTICS: 

A Revolution in Teaching . 
Neil Postman and 

Charles Weingartner 

54844-6 $2.45 


THE SCHOOL BOOK: 

For People Who Want to Know 
What All the Hollering Is About 
Neil Postman and 

Charles Weingartner 

57642-3 $3.45 


THE SOFT REVOLUTION: 
A Student Handbook for 
Turning Schools Around 
Neil Postman and 
Charles Weingartner 
58084-6 $1.95 


TEACHING ASA 
SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITY 
Neil Postman and 
Charles Weingartner 
58562-7 $3.25 
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GREATEST BLUNDERS 


EVER TOLD 





When Roger Mudd Was Dumbstruck, 
And Jack Anderson Was Taken For A Ride 





Top journalists tell how not to win a Pulitzer. 





BY BARBARA DEMICK 

Suppose Seymour Hersh had mistaken My Lai for a kind of 
Chinese food? Or Bob Woodward had missed his Deep Throat 
rendezvous by going to the wrong garage? Journalists naturally 
prefer to dwell on their triumphs rather than their blunders. 
Hersh did, of course, break the My Lai massacre story, and 
Woodward helped to bring down a President. But who remem- 
bers that in 1963 Neil Sheehan, then with UPI, missed the Diem 
assassination while taking an untimely vacation in Japan? Or 
that Don Oberdorfer was getting an exclusive on rice farming in 
the Philippines for the Knight papers, while Lyndon Johnson, 
the man he was supposed to be covering, was making a surprise 
visit to Vietnam? Or that Red Smith fell asleep at a critical 
moment on his very first assignment? 

MORE set out to refresh a few tired memories by calling some 
of America’s most prominent journalists at newspapers, wire 
services, and TV and radio stations to ask the unpleasani ques- 
tion, ‘“What was the biggest journalistic blunder you’ve ever 
made?”’ 

The excuses of those who claimed poor memories or error- 
free careers were often as interesting as the blunders of those 
who confessed all. Art Hoppe of the San Francisco Chronicle con- 
ceded, ‘‘I made a blunder in 1949, but I don’t remember it.” 
Walter Cronkite, who admitted making errors but couldn’t 
remember any, said, “The bad memories are the ones that pass 
most quickly.”” And Art Buchwald offered this explanation for 
his nearly perfect record: ‘‘All the mistakes of newspapermen 
are made by the copy desk. Anything that goes wrong you can 





Barbara Demick is an editorial assistant at MORE, and a student at 
Yale University. 


either blame on the deskmen or the printers. We’re all clean.”’ 

Among those who were unable or unwilling to dig up a 
memorable blunder from their journalistic pasts were Mike 
Wallace, Hobart Rowen, Jack Newfield, Howard Cosell, Meg 
Greenfield, Harrison Salisbury, Rowland Evans, Jules Wit- 
cover, Dan Rather, Nat Hentoff, Leonard Silk, and Harry 
Reasoner. 

But it was possible to find some honest, soul-searching 
individuals who were willing to confess. Some responded boldly, 
others with nervous whispers. 

Our question was aimed at reportorial blunders, but we soon 
realized that journalistic mishaps covered a broad spectrum. We 
heard tales of every conceivable journalistic nightmare: headline 
stories missed, names confused, horrendously wrong predic- 
tions and judgements. Bloopers and grammatical slip-ups also 
seemed to linger in many memories. For NBC’s Edwin New- 
man, self-proclaimed tribune of the English language, a broad- 
cast in which he used the word “‘torturous”’ instead of ‘“‘tor- 
tuous’”’ was the first thing to come to mind. We also omitted the 
true confessions of George Plimpton, whose career has been a 
deliberate litany of calamities. He told us of losing 36 yards to 
the Detroit Lions defense, destroying a Mahler symphony while 
playing the bells in the New York Philharmonic, and having his 
nose broken by light heavyweight champ, Archie Moore—all in 
the name of journalism. 

While many journalists were shy about owning up to their 
lapses, almost everybody had total recall when it came to some- 
one else’s blunders. But that is material for another article. What 
we finally came up with are strictly first-hand accounts of ‘‘my 
biggest blunder’’ from journalists who—having survived their 
blunders—are alive, well, and still at it today. 








Jack Nelson 
Los Angeles Times 


My biggest one was back in 
1948 or °49. I wrote a story 
about Stan Musial, but it 
wasn’t Stan Musial. It was an 
impostor. I was an 18-year-old 
reporter on the. Biloxi Daily 
Herald, just out of high school. 
I got a call from the city editor 
who said Stan Musial was in 
town and did I know who he 
was. I said sure, he was my 
favorite baseball player. So he 
had me interview this guy on 





the telephone, and I wrote a 
story that appeared on page 
one. It went out all over the 
country on the wire. 

Later I got a call from the 
city editor who asked, ‘“‘How 
do you know that was Stan 
Musial you interviewed?” I 
said, ‘‘What do you mean, how 
do I know? He knew his bat- 
ting average and he was headed 
for spring training in Florida. 
Sure, it was Stan Musial.’’ And 
he said, ‘“‘Well, what should I 
tell AP, because they ques- 
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The real Stan Musial 











tioned whether Stan Musial 
has a farm in Texas.” I had 
quoted this guy saying that he 
had been hitting the ball a long 
way in practice on his farm in 
Texas, and that he expected to 
hit at least .350. Later that 
night, I got a call from AP, and 
they said that Stan Musial was 
in Albany, New York. 

For years after that I could 
walk down the street in Biloxi 
and my friends would holler at 
me from across the street, “*Hi, 
Stan the Man.” 
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Hank Greenspun 
Las Vegas Sun 


Ernie Hoberecht 
Former UPI Asia correspondent 





I should never have covered 
the Democratic and Repub- 
lican conventions in 1976. On 
July 12, my paper came out 
with a big headline that Ed 
Muskie would be the vice- 
presidential choice. I was acting 
on the firmest of informa- 
tion—at least I thought I was. I 
got the lead from two other 
candidates who were sitting by 
their telephones. They told me 
that Muskie was the choice. So 
my paper came out with the 
headline ‘‘Muskie—Carter’s 
Pick For Veep Nomination.” 

At the Republican conven- 
tion, Ronald Reagan said he 
would not accept second place 
under any circumstances. Jack 
Anderson and I were on the 
floor of the convention and 
asked Nevada Senator Paul 
Laxalt, who was Reagan’s cam- 
paign manager, “‘Do you think 
Reagan will take second 
place?”’ Laxalt said, ‘I just 
heard from Reagan. He will 
accept it.’ Anderson imme- 
diately called his sources close 
to Ford, who said Ford would 
offer it to him, but Ford didn’t 
know if Reagan would accept. 
Then, Jimmy the Greek, who 
was a columnist of mine, ran 
into the press box saying, “‘It’s 
in the bag. Reagan is going to 
take second place.”’ The next 
morning my paper came out 
with the headline: ‘‘Ford Wins 
Nomination—Picks Reagan As 
VP.”’ So, in the space of a 
month, I came up with the two 
biggest blunders this paper has 
ever made. How can one guy 
be so wrong twice in a month? 


Hank Greenspun 


A lot of correspondents went 
up to the Himalayas when the 
Dalai Lama came out of Tibet 
in 1959. I flew in at the last 
minute, in a plane I had char- 
tered in New Delhi, and took an 
Indian photographer with me 
so we could develop the film 
on the way back. When we got 
there, I told my man to take 
pictures of the Dalai Lama and 
get prints made at a local 
workshop so we could go back 
to Calcutta and cable them to 
London. 


When we were 
Wide World 


ready to 
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The real Dalai Lama 





leave, the guy I had asked to 
have the prints made up 
showed up with just the nega- 
tives. We couldn’t make any 
prints on the plane. So we flew 
back to Calcutta with just a 
bunch of negatives, convinced 
that the other press people 
would beat us because they had 
a larger plane and didn’t have 
to land for gas. But our pilot 
managed to fly an_ illegal 
shortcut over East Pakistan, 
and we got to Calcutta ahead of 
everybody else. We rushed 
down to the lab and started 
making prints and running 
them to the telegraph office. I 
think we filed about five before 
AP ever showed up. I sent 
cables to New York telling 
them what a great job we had 
done, and we all went out to 
dinner and celebrated. 

About midnight, I got a call 
from the Paris office. “‘Ernie,”’ 
they said, “How come our 
Dalai Lama has a crew cut and 
the others have shaved 
heads?”’ I didn’t even look. I 
said, “‘Ours is wrong.’ What 
had happened was that this guy 
with a crew cut had read a 
speech for the Dalai Lama at a 
rally. My photographer had 
taken a picture of him instead. 

The remarkable thing was 
that I shared a room that night 
with the Indian photographer 
and didn’t kill him. Come to 
think of it, that in itself may 
have been my biggest blunder. 











William Safire 


William Safire 
New York Times columnist 


There’s no doubt in my 
mind at all. It was the first 
month that I was writing for 
the Times. I heaved this big 
sigh of relief in print at the fact 
that Richard Nixon was finally 
able to put Watergate behind 
him. This was back in April of 
1973. There was no place to go 
but up from there. 




















Richard Reeves 
Political writer 





In 1968, I wrote a front-page 
story for The New York Times 
saying that Nelson Rockefeller 
would announce the following 
Thursday that he was a candi- 
date for President. And he did 
announce on Thursday—that 
under no circumstances would 
he run. I happened to be right 
at the time I wrote it. I really 
had the story wired. Unfor- 
tunately, I had it wired too well. 
I caught the decision in the 
process of being made. I 
learned how to write ‘‘is 
expected to.’’ Three weeks 
later, Rockefeller changed his 
mind again and announced he 
was running. 


Dennis Brack/Black Star 
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To run or not to run? 
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LBJ pulls out. 


Roger Mudd 
CBS 


When Lyndon Johnson 
dropped out of the Presiden- 
tial race, on March 31, 1968, 
Dan Rather turned to me and 
said, ‘‘Well, what do you 
think of the President’s 
announcement?’ We were on 
the air, and all I could say was, 
‘*I’d like to go home. I'll come 
back tomorrow.’’ I didn’t 
know what to say. It was such 
a shock to me. I really looked 
like an idiot. 
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New York Daily News 








Pete Hamill 








Pete Hamill 
New York Daily News 


My biggest journalistic 
blunder was naively welcoming 
Rupert Murdoch to New York 
journalism in a piece I did for 
The Village Voice last Decem- 
ber. I believed that somehow he 
might be a force for healthy 
change. I was wrong. That was 
the worst thing I ever did. 











Jack Anderson 
Syndicated columnist 


Shortly after the 1972 Dem- 
ocratic Convention, I broke 
a story about Senator Thomas 
Eagleton on my radio broad- 
cast. It was about his alleged 
drunken driving. Our sources 
were members of the highway 
patrol, who said they had the 
actual tickets. Then they told 
us how they got them. They 
said that the tickets and dupli- 
cates had been destroyed by 
local justices of the peace and 
by the highway patrol in Jeffer- 
son City. The individual of- 
' ficers, however, had kept car- 
bon copies, which they showed 
to two candidates in the Demo- 
cratic primary for a Missouri 
Senate seat. 

I checked with those candi- 
dates, and one of them said, 
‘*Yes, the officers did show me 
those tickets.” The other one 
said, ‘‘No, but one of my aides 
told me that an officer had 
come by with those tickets.” 
But he had said he didn’t want 
to have anything to do with it. 
That’s where I stood with the 
story. I thought this was 
Wide Word 





enough to go on, and I used it. 
We said that we had located of- 
ficers with tickets for drunken 
driving issued to Eagleton, and 
that the officers had promised 
to send the tickets to me. They 
never arrived, and the story 
became front-page news. It 
continued for two or three 
days, and still the tickets never 
arrived. One source did stand 
up and say, ‘“‘Yes, I saw the 
tickets,’ but the press tended 
to dismiss that because he had 
been a political rival of 
Eagleton’s. The policemen 
were told by their commanding 
officers to keep out of it, so 
they refused to step forward. 
All we ended up with was 
one guy saying he saw the 
tickets and another saying he’d 
heard about them from his 
aide. I retracted the story on 
the grounds that these officers 
out in Missouri—whom we 
didn’t know personally —con- 
ceivably might have gotten 
together and lied about the 
whole thing. As it turned out, 
there had been tickets. But 
they were all speeding tickets— 
none were for drunken driving. 
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Senator Thomas Eagleton succumbs. 
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H-bomb rescued. 





Harry Stathos 
New York Daily News 


After I broke the story in 
1966 about the U.S. losing an 
H-bomb off the coast of Spain, 
everyone thought that I was 
the number-one fountain of 
information. We were all trying 
to figure out how to keep the 
story alive, keep it on the front 
page. I was with ten or twelve 
journalists in a room there, and 
I started saying: “‘Jesus, it would 
be great if we had a Soviet 
trawler come on the scene.”’ A 
guy who was working for 
Mutual Broadcasting Company 
heard me. He came in on the 
tail end of our discussion. He 
just heard ‘‘Soviet trawler.’’ He 
called the American Embassy 
to check and see if there were 
any Soviet trawlers off the 
coast of Spain. And the guy at 
the embassy said yes. 

The reporter came running 





back to me and caiied me aside 
and said, “Harry, there’s a 
Soviet trawler off the coast of 
Spain.”’ I went crazy. My wish 
had come true. I wrote a story 
saying a Soviet trawler was re- 
portedly spying on the opera- 
tion, and the story went all 
over the country and got smash 
play. After the story went out, 
though, I got a phone call from 
the embassy asking where I 
had gotten it. I said I had gotten 
it from a good source. I 
wouldn’t tell who. “Harry,” 
the embassy man said, “‘it’s a 
Soviet trawler, but it’s off the 
coast of Rota, which is 200 
miles away, and it’s been there 
for two years.”” Two days later, 
a Soviet trawler showed up and 
saved me. The Russians must 
have looked and said, ‘‘Hey, 
UPI says there’s a Soviet 
trawler off the coast of Spain. 
Let’s get one there.” 








Robert Lipsyte 
Former New York Post 
columnist 





In 1962, when I was cover- 
ing the New York Mets’ first 
spring training in St. 
Petersburg, Florida, I wrote a 
piece for The New York Times 
about a rookie. I had inter- 
viewed him very early in the 
morning and had written that, 
as I was talking to him, ‘‘The 
sun was rising over the Gulf of 
Mexico.”’ Tom Rogers, who’s 
still on the Times staff, sent me 
a telegram the next day say- 
ing, ‘‘Forget about Mets, cover 
irregularity of sun.”” The Gulf 
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Covering the Mets and the sun. 


of Mexico and the Mets train- 
ing camp are so situated that 
the sun would have had to be 
rising in the west. 
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Don Oberdorfer 
The Washington Post 


It was in the fall of 1966. 
President Johnson went to a 
big summit conference of 
Asian leaders in Manila. I was 
then working for the Knight 
chain in Vietnam, but I came 
over to Manila to cover this 
story. After two or three days, 
I was really disgusted with the 
whole thing and was looking 
for something that would 
make a reasonable story. I 
learned that President 
Johnson was going to pay a 
visit to the Rice Research 
Institute, about 100 miles 
from Manila. Sol decided to 
go down there to do a story 
about rice. 

Sometime around five or 
six a.m., I got a call from a 
secretary on the White House 
press staff. She said that there 
would be a press briefing at 9 
o’clock at the American 
Embassy in Manila. I asked 
what the briefing was about, 
but she said, ‘‘I don’t know. 
I’ve just been asked to invite 
you.”’ I went back to sleep. I 
didn’t want to hear one more 
briefing of diplomatic 
doubletalk. 

That morning I drove three 
hours to the Rice Research 
Institute. President Johnson 
came down in a helicopter, 
and his press staff said to me, 
‘*What the hell are you doing 
here? The rest of the press 
corps is on its way to Viet- 
nam.”’ It turned out that at 
the ‘‘briefing’’ the press went 
in the front door and right out 
the back to be flown to Viet- 
nam, while Johnson was to be 
flown in directly from an air- 
field near the Rice Institute. It 
was the first time during the 
war that an American Presi- 
dent had gone to Vietnam. 

When the press finally 
came back, I got a fill-in from 
my colleagues and tried to 
write a story, but it was really 
pathetic. I had blown it. It was 
a big event and a helluva good 
story. It got big headlines in 
every paper in the country, 
including those I worked for, 
which used the wire-service 
stories instead. 





Robert Sam Anson 
New Times 
Magazine 





When I was working for 
Time, covering Cambodia, a 
Voice of America reporter in 
Cambodia told me that Cam- 
bodian troops had gone to a 
place called Skoun, and that 
they had won a big victory 
there. I hopped in my car and 
drove down. But the informa- 
tion was wrong. The Cambo- 
dians had Jost a huge battle 
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down there, and the rest of the 
press corps wasn’t anywhere in 
sight. That blunder almost cost 
me my life. I kept on looking 
for other reporters, and finally 
a large number of people in 
black pajamas appeared. I was 
taken prisoner of war for three 
weeks. That’s what you get for 
relying on a Voice of America 
reporter. I saw him after I was 
released. I just smiled and said, 
“*You ought to check your facts 
next time.” 
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Mary McGrory 
Syndicated columnist 


In mid-September of this 
year, I wrote a column that 
began, “‘If Jimmy Carter wants 
to gloat, he should. He’s 
entitled. He has scored a stun- 
ning reversal in the Lance case. 
Last Thursday, the town was 
measuring Bert Lance for a 
coffin . . . . Two hours later, 
in the mysterious alchemy of a 
Senate hearing, he was a folk 
hero.”’ That definitely goes in 
the anthology of blunders. I 
thought that the senators had 
done abysmally, and had made 
perfect idiots of themselves. 
Everything that you heard in 
the way of public reaction was 
that people were taking to Bert 
Lance. My janitor liked him. 
My hairdresser liked him. I 
talked to a couple of White 
House people and they were 
very up. Jimmy Carter liked 
him, loved him, prized him, 
thought he had done no wrong. 
So I concluded—dead wrong— 
that he might make it. That 
exploded in my face just two 
days after the piece appeared, 
when Lance resigned. If you 
were to be flogged out of the 
profession for your mistakes, 
my chances might not be too 
good. 








Haynes Johnson 
The Washington Post 





In 1965, I went to Santo 
Domingo to cover the invasion 
by U.S. Marines. Most of the 
other papers were reporting 
that miscalculations had been 
made and that there wasn’t 
really a communist threat. My 
stories said there was in fact a 
communist threat. I came back 
to Washington, and Lyndon 
Johnson called a press con- 
ference in his office. Those 
were the most memorable 
kind, because he used to rail 
and pound om the desk and 
thrash and curse and pull out 
the guts of his pockets, which 
he would never do on tele- 
vision. 

When the press conference 
was over, he singled me out 
and said: ‘‘There’s this young 
fellow here who says he’s not 
like the rest of you. He is not 
an advocate. He’s a real re- 
porter. He tells the truth. He’s 
the only one who told the truth 
about Santo Domingo, and he 
ought to win a Pulitzer Prize 
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for that stuff he wrote down 
there.” 

Well, of course, within the 
next six months, everything I 
had written turned out to be 
completely wrong. I had been 
used, and it was something I’ve 
never forgotten. It taught me a 
lesson about official sources 
and about not letting yourself 
be used by Presidents. 
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Jimmy Breslin 
New York Daily News 


Geez, I never made one in 
my life. I’m the best we ever 
had in the business. How the 
hell would I be Jimmy Breslin 
and make blunders? Fuckin’ 
international name. How the 
hell do you get that way and 
make blunders? No, that’s 
impossible. I don’t make blun- 
ders. Absolutely not. The guys 
from the fuckin’ Columbia 
Journalism School make the 
blunders. I’m from Ozone 
Park. Aqueduct Racetrack. 
There are no blunders allowed. 
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South the Way *% 


We have one of those love-hate rela- 


tionships with the South. It’s our home, 


and we know it backwards and forwards. 
Who runs it, who wants it, who makes it 
go. 

We've been watching it for along time. 
Long before it was called the Southern 
rim or the Sunbelt. 
ington ever heard of Jimmy Carter. 

That's why the Village Voice depends 
on Southern Exposure to tell them about 
Carter's ties to big money in the South. 
And why the Wall Street Journal calls us 
to learn what labor unions are doing here. 
And why dozens of other editors and 
journalists turn to us for the inside story. 

We've taken on the biggest and the 
brightest in the South and laid them bare 
for all to see. One time it's the top media 
chains or defense contractors. Next time 
it's an intimate profile of a grass- 
roots leader or public policy maker, 
from Julian Bond to Billy Graham. 

In the current issue, we uncover the 
Coca-Cola connection to Jimmy Carter 
and trace the politics of image manipula- 
tion. We look at who owns the railroads 
and their decay from the grand days of 
linen tablecloths. We explore what it 
means to grow up gay in Dixie, and what 
developers are doing to Beale Street, 
birthplace of the Memphis dlues. And 
Lawrence Goodwyn, author of a new, 
prize-winning book on Populism, com- 
pares Carter to the original Populists 
with devastating results. 


Long before Wash- 


Southern Exposure also presents the 
good things about the South that rarely 
make the national news. The underside 
of our culture that gave America the 
great blues singers, Loretta Lynn and 
Tom T. Hall, craftsmen and civil-rights 
leaders. For example, in the current issue, 
we also feature a photo essay on ‘‘June- 
teenth,’’ a unique East Texas celebration 
commemorating Emancipation. We un- 
cover the culture of coastal fishing towns 
to find the secret of their staying power. 
And we interview a midwife from Plains, 
Georgia, who knows more about South- 
ern traditions than Miz Lillian dreamed. 

Nobody writes about the South the 
way we do. Each quarter we combine 
investigative journalism, personality pro- 
files, cultural essays, photography and 
hard data in a journal that we guarantee 
you'll never throw away. A magazine 
you'll find yourself going back to again 
and again, for inspiration, for references, 
for good reading. A magazine that one 
reader told us amounts to acombination 
National Geographic, |.F. Stone Weekly, 
and Ramparts. 

To introduce you to Southern Expo- 
sure, we make this offer. Send us $8 for 
a year’s subscription, and we'll send you 
the current issue described above FREE! 
If you don't like the issue, you can tell 
us and we'll promptly return your $8 

That's the best we can do. 

It's as good a deal as we'd give any 
good ol’ boy (or girl). 


About the 
' We Do 


Southern H=xposure 


“the best single source on the national and regional 

dynamics behind the South’s people and power” 
Julian Bond 

“indispensable for any writer or student of the 

Southern Rim, whether a native or not.” 
Kirkpatrick Sale, journalist and author 


“chronicles the unwritten social, political, and 
cultural history of a region often misunderstood” 
Rolling Stone 
“a place to go to see and feel and hear real South- 
erners in all their variety and complexity. A maga- 
zine in the best of the Populist tradition.” 
Robert Coles, author, Children of Crisis 
“a superb combination of good writing, good 
photography, good thinking, and good editing.”’ 
Robert Sherrill, journalist and author 
“enjoyable, powerful material, with first-rate 
reporting told by those who helped make history.” 
Alex Haley, author, Roots 
“I only wish my generation had started such a 
stimulating magazine as Southern Exposure.” 
C. Vann Woodward, author 
“a high quality, beautiful publication” 
Harpers 


—___._. SPECIAL OF FER: Yes, send me a FREE 
issue of Southern Exposure immediately. Here's 
my $8 for a full-year subscription, but | under- 
stand you'll give me my money back if | don’t 
like the free issue. That's a guaranteed refund! 


name 





address 








state zip 





(make checks payable to Southem Exposure and mail 
with coupon to Box 230-K, Chapel Hill, N.C. 27514) 
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BELFAST BEAE 
CITYSIDE REPORTING 
UNDER THE GUN 





Journalists Take Sides In Northern Ireland; 
Mix Propaganda With War Coverage 





What’s the difference between a murder and a killing? 





BY DENIS HAMILL 

The war in Northern Ireland is probably the most complex 
war in all of Western Europe. The ‘‘Troubles,”’ as the Irish refer 
to the daily violence, began in 1969, when the Provisional IRA 
once again picked up the gun as a means of driving England out 
of the six counties of Ulster. 

In the eight years since, the news reports Americans have 
received from Ulster have been grossly inadequate. The New 
York Times, for example, usually carries one item a week, no 
more than two inches in length, to inform us that another British 
soldier or IRA terrorist has been killed. The Times will 
grudgingly open up another inch if innocent civilians are killed 
in a bombing incident. 

I have visited Northern Ireland four times in the past eight 
years, and each time I return to New York I am amazed at how 
little is known about the war there. The main reason for this is 
that news reporting about the North consists largely of wire-ser- 
vice reports based on information from the British Army Infor- 
mation Service in London—a source as reliable as the Pentagon 
was in telling us about the bombing of Cambodia. 

There are rarely pieces in the American press which give a 
detailed account of what it is like to live in the midst of the war: 
to be stopped by one of the 32,000 British troops and fully 
searched as many as a dozen times in a single day; to be interned 
without charges on suspicion of belonging to the IRA; to be ina 
concentration camp called Long Kesh, with no clothes, only a 
blanket, and to be subjected to ten body searches a day. 

Soldiers squat in the shrubbery just outside peoples’ windows, 
holding carbines. The games children play in the streets are war 
games. Helicopters on patrol fly low over the city all day and 
night. One man I met told me he cannot get to sleep without the 
sounds of distant bombs. (When they have not been distant, they 
have exploded on his own street.) There are Army checkpoints 
almost every two blocks. Barbed wire encircles the boundaries of 
both Catholic and Protestant ghettos. What were once lovely 
backyard gardens are now open alleyways where tanks and 
armored cars are positioned. 

Ordinary street crime goes almost unchecked as the police 
exert all their energies on the war. Conversations in the few 





Denis Hamill is a staff writer for The Village Voice. He was recently 
named co-winner of the 1977 Meyer Berger award for his reporting 
on New York City. 





| remaining pubs in Belfast almost always concern the Troubles. 
| Tourism, which flourished in the North of Ireland before 1969, 
has almost ceased. Most of the visitors now are relatives or jour- 
nalists. Social life takes place almost entirely in pubs or at home, 
since most people are afraid to venture into downtown Belfast. 

Shipbuilding, once Belfast’s greatest industry, has come to a 
near halt. The few remaining jobs in this industry are held 
almost completely by Protestants. Unemployment has reached 
40 percent among the Catholic minority. Ninety percent of the 
land in Northern Ireland is owned by two percent of the people, 
mostly wealthy British landlords. 
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The war drags on, and no end is in sight. Perhaps the reason 
more in-depth stories are not coming out of Northern Ireland is 
that, in the course of eight years, they have become redundant. 

What we do get are small headlines: ‘‘Soldier, Terrorist Killed 
In Shootout,” as casual as ‘“‘Two Dead, Three Hurt in Car 
Crash.”” 

The only reporters who fully understand what is happening in 
the North of Ireland are the reporters who live and work there. 
The journalists who work on the daily papers in the towns of 
Belfast and Derry have as a cityside beat what Ernie Pyle trav- 
eled thousands of miles to cover. 

The closest American cityside reporters have come to match- 
ing what Belfast journalists do for a living was covering the riots 
in Newark, Harlem, and Detroit following the assassination of 
Martin Luther King, or, more recently, the blackout looting in 
New York. 

But a Martin Luther King is not assassinated every day in this 
country, and even Consolidated Edison doesn’t blow a fuse with 
each setting of the sun. There is no real way for American jour- 
nalists to understand the job of a reporter in Belfast because they 
have not had to do that kind of daily reporting since our own 
Civil War. 

Last August, I traveled to Northern Ireland to do a story 
about Queen Elizabeth’s Jubilee visit. Curious to talk shop and 
find out just how reporters work (and manage to stay alive) in 
the city of Belfast, I spent some time with two reporters from 
two major daily newspapers in the city, the Belfast Telegraph and 
the /Jrish News. 

Each of these papers has a different view of historical and cur- 
rent events in Northern Ireland. The Belfast Telegraph is a 
loyalist, pro-British paper, and its readership, which hovers 
around a quarter-million, is predominantly Protestant. The /rish 
News is a republican paper, with an editorial devotion to a united 
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Facing the Troubles: IRA provi- 
sional on the sreets of Derry 
(left); British soldier patrols in 
Belfast. 
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Ireland and a mostly Catholic readership of about 100,000. This 
reflects the religious composition of the six counties under Brit- 
ish rule, which have a population of one million Protestants and 
a half-million Catholics. 

Religious sectarianism cuts so deeply through the heart of 
Northern Ireland that it is rare to find a Protestant reading a 
Catholic paper, just as it would be to find a Catholic reading the 
Telegraph. The newspapers, both standard-sized, are as different 
as the folk songs each religious group sings. Where the Catholics 
sing songs of revolution and English tyranny, the Protestants 
can be heard singing songs of the wonders of the crown. 

While newspapers might not be as important to the Irish as 
their music, journalism certainly plays a major role in the North. 
People turn to newspapers for moral and political support. And 
just as a balladeer will sing the songs his audience wants to hear, 
or go broke, each of these newspapers appeals to the political 
bias of its readership. 

It is not unusual, for example, for each newspaper to claim a 
victory for its constituents based on the outcome of an election. 
One paper will undoubtedly claim that the seats gained in Parlia- 
ment greatly outweigh the loss of a higher office to a political 
opponent. Almost every time there is a killing in the North, the 
Protestant paper will blame the IRA for provoking it, while the 
Catholic paper will condemn the British Army. 

As a retired Catholic myself, I found a friendlier ear with the 
reporter from the Jrish News. The reporter from the Belfast 
Telegraph was by no means hostile, only more cautious and 
suspicious. 

Neither of these writers uses his byline on news stories. Both 
professed concern about recriminations from political foes, so 
both reporters will be identified here on a first-name basis. Both 
are typical of dozens of reporters in Belfast who have a war as a 
news beat. The reporter from the /rish News was named Finbar; 
the Belfast Telegraph man’s name was James. 

Finbar, 29, has been a reporter in Belfast for four years. He 
grew up in the city and attended Catholic schools. James, 35, has 
been a reporter for six years and had a Protestant upbringing in | 
Belfast. 

Despite the differences in the two journalists’ perceptions of 
the current war, they agreed almost entirely on several points: 
both men believed that part of their job was being a propagan- 
dist; both agreed that they enjoyed what they did and were happy 
to have a job at all. Both agreed that war makes for sensational, 
exciting copy; neither claimed direct connections with active ter- 
rorist groups. In addition, both of the them had been injured at 
one time or another while on assignment. Both were scared. 
Neither could predict when the war might end. 

Similarities ended there. 

Finbar: ‘‘The main reason this paper is called the /rish News is 
because we consider Ulster part of Ireland. The Belfast Telegraph 
does not. They consider Ulster part of the United Kingdom and 
therefore have no mention of Ireland or Irishness in their title. 
The Telegraph relies much more heavily on information from 
the British Army than we do. We will call the Army Intelligence 
Office to get what they’re doling out, but then we check it 
against our own sources. The IRA is always willing to give their 
side of the story. So with the two versions in hand and a place in 
your heart for the republicans, you do your story. 

‘**Yeah, it might be a trifle subjective, but if you had to live 
here, day in, day out, believed in a cause, but didn’t pick up the 
gun, well, then, you use any means available to you. A newspa- 
per carries a lot of weight.” 

“Then you see part of your work as being a propagandist?” I 
ask Finbar, as we hover over pints of stout in a republican social 
club in Andersonstown, a Catholic ghetto. 
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“Well, not a propagandist in 
the Tokyo Rose sense of the 
word. I mean, I wouldn’t write 
a story saying the Brits had 
killed a pair of Siamese twins 
by dividing them with a circular 
saw if it weren’t true. | mean, 
you just don’t go make things 
up out of the blue. If you want 
to call propaganda seeing the 
facts through your own subjec- 
tive eyes, I guess I’d have to 
admit to that. For example, 
there was a story last week 
where a 16-year-old Catholic 
kid was gunned down by a Brit- 
ish soldier. Now the Army 
Information Service says that 
the lad was throwing petrol 
bombs at the soldiers when he 
was shot. 

“Well, I’ve heard that story 
a million times; so what you do 
is what any reporter should do: 
go ask the professed witnesses 
and relatives of the. lad what 
they saw. Well, they say that he 
never had a petrol bomb in the 
first place, and since I couldn’t 
talk to the soldier who did it, 
because the army forbids that, 
I made the remarks of the rela- 
tives and witnesses the 
emphasis of my story. If you 
want to call that propaganda, 
then I’m not ashamed of it.”’ 

I met James in the drinking 
lounge of a city hotel. 

James: ‘‘I’ve seen so much 
violence in this job that I tend 
to become a bit callous, you 
might say, to the sympathizers 
of the IRA. Yeah, I covered 
that same story, about a young 
bloke named Paul McWilliams, 
I think. But the piece I did 
focused on the British soldier 
who was shot and killed in 
retaliation for the young 
bloke’s death. 

“The IRA, in their usual 
bloodthirsty way, set out to 
murder a soldier from the 
same regiment that killed the 
boy. They didn’t care which 
soldier, just anyone at all as 
long as they murdered him. 
There is no stopping and think- 
ing about the soldier’s parents, 
girlfriend, friends. Just murder 
him. So I felt the least I could 
do was write kind words for the 
soldier in his death and unkind 
words for the IRA.” 

I asked him if it wasn’t 
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Dodging bullets and bombs for bylines. 





curious that he used the word 
murder, when talking of the 
soldier, and killed, when speak- 
ing of the McWilliams boy. 

“Well, ve heard that argu- 
ment before,’’ James says. 
“It’s all a matter of how you 
see this thing here in the 
North. I really don’t believe 
that the British Army is a band 
of murderers. As far as I’m 
concerned, they’re here to 
keep the peace. If there was no 
IRA, there would be no British 
Army here.” 

I ask him if that could be 
reversed, that if there were no 
Army there would be no need 
for the IRA. 

“‘The IRA has been opera- 
ting here longer than the Brit- 
ish Army, friend. That’s a 
proven fact.” 

Rather than engage either of 
them in a political argument, I 
decided to question them about 
the logistics of their work. 

Finbar: ‘“‘The main reasoa 
very few people here in the 
North use bylines is because 
it’s a handy way to stay alive. 
There have been many cases 
where either the Provos 
[Provisional IRA] or the UVF 
[Ulster Volunteer Force—a 
Protestant, loyalist, extremist 
group] have sought recrimina- 
tions for what journalists print. 
I know a fella who had his leg 
broken by the UVF for a piece 





of television footage that was 
mildly sympathetic to the IRA. 
And I know a reporter, who 
works with me, who was 
threatened by the Provos for 
not being forceful enough 
against the Brits in a piece he 
did. 

‘So if you leave your name 
off the goddamned work, you 
might not get the glory that a 
byline brings, but at least you’ll 
stay bloody well alive, for 
Jesus’ sakes.” 

I ask him if he ever writes 
about anything else outside of 
the war. 

“Oh yeah, you know, your 
typical bureaucracy pieces, a 
profile, feature or election 
coverage. But even that in 
some way usually involves the 
Troubles. The politician run- 
ning for office talks about his 
view of the war. The bureau- 
cracy is almost entirely en- 
gulfed with the problems of the 
war. 

‘**Every day, when I wake up 
and start dressing, I know that 
when I step outside my door 
I’m going to cover a war. 
Basically, I’m a war correspon- 
dent for the very people who 
must live with that war, for the 
people involved with it, 
affected by it, killed by it. As a 
journalist, it’s certainly excit- 
ing, and I can think of no better 
training. But there are times 





when I say to myself, ‘By 
Christ, what the fuck am I 
doing this for? Why aren’t I 
covering trout fishing some- 
where in Tipperary? Am I a 
masochist?’ 

‘Yeah, I’ve been injured a 
few times, especially in a riot 
situation. Bottles and bricks 
flying everywhere, and CS gas 
canisters and rubber bullets all 
over the place. Shit, you’d have 
to be indestructible not to get a 
few cuts and bruises. Thank 
God, I’ve never been injured 
seriously. A rubber bullet hit 
me just below the eye once, but 
I was lucky to walk away with 
just a shiner.” 

James: ‘‘The hardest part of 
all is learning the streets. You 
must always have your wits 
about you. You never know 
when there is someone on a 
rooftop. And when you enter 
an area you’re not familiar 
with, people know it right 
away. If you have an unfamiliar 
face, they might take you for an 
intelligence agent, or some- 
thing, and you could wind up 
dead. 

“I’ve been stopped by IRA 
kids, I swear to God no older 
than maybe 16, most younger, 
and the little bastards wave 
fuckin’ pistols at you. And 
when they’re that young, it’s 
scary because they're so scared 
their hands shake, and there’s a | 











fidgety finger between you and 
the grave. By Christ, that is 
spooky. And if I tell them I’m 
from the Belfast Telegraph, it 
could be worse. One time I told 
them I was from an Australian 
paper, which, thank God, they 
didn’t take as a threat. 

“*Yes, I’ve been injured 
twice. I once got a very bad 
gash on my left leg, in the calf, 
that kept me out of work for a 
few weeks. There was an 
explosion outside a railway sta- 
tion, and the army had the 
area cordoned off. I was there 
taking notes and interviewing a 
guy who had been slightly 
injured, when all of a sudden, a 
second fuckin’ explosion took 
place. It sounded like the end 
of the world. Shrapnel was 
everywhere, like an iron thun- 
derstorm, and I got hit with a 
piece of it. The bomb had been 
left in a parked car near the site 
of the first explosion and set to 
go off after the army arrived. 
The army soon got wise to that 
trick. 

‘**Another time I was inter- 
viewing a colored soldier on a 
street corner. It was twilight. 
And honest as I’m standing 
here, the fella got hit straight in 
the chest with an arrow—a 
small little arrow. There was no 
noise, only the air runnin’ out 
of him. Dead. It turned out 
that the IRA was using 
crossbows with infrared scopes 
because they made no noise. A 
perfect assassin’s weapon. The 
army went on an all-out search 
of suspected IRA terrorists and 
uncovered 16 crossbows. They 
have never used them again, 
but at least a dozen soldiers 
were shot with them. Most 
unbelievable thing I’ve seen in 
the whole time I’ve been 
covering the Troubles, I swear. 
Another foot, it would’ve been 
me.” 

Finbar: ‘‘Since the govern- 
ment introduced the Official 
Secrets Act, most journalists 
have become very limited. The 
amount of information avail- 
able has been greatly curtailed. 
Even simple things like the 
Yellow Cards the soldiers 
carry. This card indicates when 
a soldier is allowed to fire at 
someone. But it is classified as 





‘restricted.’ 

“You are forced to rely on 
outside sources for that kind of 
information. I received a 
Yellow Card anonymously in 
the mail. It was dotted with 
blood. I assume it was taken 
from a dead soldier. I printed it. 
I think people have the right to 
know when and where they can 
be killed. It caused a ruckus, 
but I don’t care. 

“I sometimes get anony- 
mous calls telling me when 
and where a bomb will go 
off. When I do get one of 
those, I report it so the area can 
be cleared and civilians won’t 
be injured. The IRA almost 
always gives fair warning, but it 
is the soldiers who are 
lackadaisical in responding to a 
call like that. There have been 
instances where I’ve given 
them information about bombs 
being planted that they failed to 
respond to in time, even when 
ample time was given.” 

I asked both of them what 
they make for this combat 
duty. 

James: ‘“‘Let’s just say the 
pay stinks. But then again, in a 
city where unemployment is so 
drastically high, 40 percent in 
some instances, it’s nice to 
have any job at all. Especially 
one you enjoy doing. Even- 
tually, I'd like to go to England 
to work where the pay is con- 
siderably better.”’ 

Finbar: ‘‘Well, without get- 
tin’ into specifics, let’s just say 





that it keeps me in butter and 
eggs. It doesn’t compare with 
what you American blokes 
make. I was amazed when I 
found out what you Yanks 
make. But I’m unmarried, and 
there’s always enough left over 
for a pint after the rent’s been 
paid.” 

What is their social life like? 
Do they have a Fleet Street 
where they hang out with other 
journalists? 

James: ‘‘Well, I’m a married 
guy you know, and soI spend a 
lot of my free time with my 
family. I like getting out to a 
football match, or to the coun- 
try with the kids, away from 
the bombs and the bullets, 
when I can. But I do go for a jar 
with the lads from work every 
now and then.” 

Finbar: ‘‘Well, you see, 
there’s a kind of game in this 
town these days. It’s called 
‘Pub Roulette.” You try to pick 
the bar, or chamber, as it were, 
where the fuckin’ bomb won’t 
go off that night. And so, 
according to the law of 
averages, you don’t drink in 
the same pub on too many con- 
secutive nights. If you’ve got- 
ten away with five nights, don’t 
pull the trigger on the sixth 
chamber. 

‘*After a day’s work, I like to 
go out and have a few jars just 
like I’m doin’ now, see, but 
again, it’s still like covering the 
war. I carry a note pad and pen 
with me at all times because 
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you never know when the 
bloke standin’ next to you 
might make tomorrow’s 
headline.” 

And when will it ever end? 

James: “‘Well, like I told you 
before, I don’t see any end in 
sight until the IRA stops its ter- 
rorism. I’d like to be able to tell 
you that if you came back here 
in three years, you would come 
as a tourist instead of a war cor- 
respondent. But I don’t see 
that happening. In the mean- 
time, Ill certainly have my 
work cut out for me.” 

Finbar: “‘I think the British 
Army will eventually have to 
declare a withdrawal date. The 
new government in Dublin has 
asked the Brits to declare a date 
and honor it. This is a bright 
prospect, but I don’t hold too 
much stock in it. I think that 
Northern Ireland will continue 
to drain England economically. 
Maintaining 32,000 troops is 
not cheap. Eventually it will 
become their Vietnam and 
they'll have to withdraw. Sure, 
there'll be bloodshed after- 
wards, lots of it, but at least it 
will be Irishmen dealing with 
an Irish problem. 

“I’m sure I'll be here when 
that happens, and I look for- 
ward to covering it. One thing 
about war—you never run out 
of copy.” 

And with that, these two 
journalists went back into the 
streets of a never-ending war 
called Belfast. 2 
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ADVERTISING 


REIMAGIFYING 
‘PLAY BOY’ 





New Ad Campaign 
Aims At Corporate Wives 





Where have all the bunnies gone? 








BY BARBARA GRIZZUTI _ | 
HARRISON | 
“It’s a very selfish decade,”’ 
says [Tom] Hayden. “‘It’s all me. 
People who experienced profound 
| disappointment trying to change 
the system are jogging and grow- 
ing vegetables and concentrating 
on brightening their corner of the 

world.”’ 
— Newsweek, Sept. 5, 1977 


“I find it curious that the very 
generation which dramatized, 
with their bodies, one of the grav- 
est political and spiritual crises of 
our century has not yet been able 
to record that crisis in some fic- 
tional form.”’ 

—Francine du Plessix Gray, 
New York Times Book Review, 
Oct. 2, 1977 


“Good news for American 
business: Those young men who 
wouldn’t sell out in 1967 are buy- 
ing in 1977... . Ten years later, 
they haven't lost one iota of that 
intensity. They’ve just totally 
redirected it. They’ve traded the 
SDS for IBM and ITT and 
DDB.... They’re experience 
collectors. ... The social con- 
sciousness they developed is still 
very much with them, but in much 
more personal ways... . They’re 
selfish about their suc- 
cess. . . . The Playboy reader. 
His lust is for life.”’ 

—Playboy Enterprises, Inc., 
advertisement prepared by 

Epstein, Raboy Advertising 





Barbara Grizzuti Harrison’s 
book about the Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses will be published by Simon 
& Schuster early next year. 





If all the ardor and creativity 
and passion that goes into 
advertising copy went into the 
writing of serious prose, Fran- 


cine Gray would have that six- | 


ties novel she yearns to read. 
Tom Hayden may, to some 
ears, sound smug; but if he 
weren’t essentially correct 
about this being a ‘“‘selfish”’ 
decade in which people are 
largely concerned with cultivat- 
ing their own gardens, Play- 


boy’s new advertising campaign | 
wouldn’t so precisely touch a | 
nerve, or fall so sweetly on cor- | 


porate ears. Playboy, its circula- 
tion falling while that of its 
rival, Penthouse, continues to 
climb, may be desperate, but 
the advertising agency it’s 
chosen to handle its account 
isn’t dumb. 

Where have they all gone 
(and why have they gone 
there) the draft-card burn- 
ers and the flower children and 
the Vietnam vets? While the 
Francine Grays among us wait 
for the cri de coeur novel that 
will put an end to our vexing 
questions (or at least tidy our 
confusion into ‘‘art’’), and 
while the Haydens among us 
wring our hands in public 
lament, Playboy’s ad agency, 
Epstein, Raboy Advertising, 
Inc. (ERA), is placing full-page 
ads in The New York Times 
(and in Advertising Age and the 
Detroit News) to reassure big 
advertisers that the ‘“‘grave 
spiritual crisis’ of the sixties 
was not in vain: it served to 
produce ‘‘the most vibrant 
group of prospects American 


| [for which, read corporate] 


| business has been blessed with | 
| since the post-World War II 
| Boom.” 
| ERA is telling corporate | 
America that all those long- 
| hairs who “put barber shops all | 
| over America out of business | 
| for lack of business” now have 
| hair that is ‘‘ stylishly long, mov- 
| ing toward short’’ (Vitalis, 
which advertises in Playboy, 
ought to be glad to hear that); 
they’re telling advertisers that 
all those guitar-strumming, 
| clothes-unconscious hippies 
| are now, ten years later, wear- 
ing ‘‘faded jeans, now pre-faded 
and with a designer’s name at 
$40 a pair’’; they’re telling the 
| people with the bucks that the 
| young men who, ten years ago, 
‘“‘were protesting the in- 
equalities they saw in life’’ are 
now ‘“‘vitally interested in pro- 
| tecting the quality of life’’ 
| (their own, that is); they’re 
telling the guys at ITT, IBM, 
and DDB that the generation 
of protesters and vets has now 
developed ‘‘careful, pragmatic 


approaches to solutions.” In 
short, the fellows in the 
boardrooms are being told that 
if they want to reach this 
generation of ‘‘mature’’ young 
men, Playboy is their market. 

(ERA codes these ads 
severally as ‘‘quality’’; 
‘*gloss’’; ‘“‘Vietnam’’; ‘“‘brand 
loyalty’’; ‘‘gains’’; ‘‘richer, 
quicker’’—beautifully evoca- 
tive shorthand, if one could 
only be sure what it meant.) 

It must be wonderful to write 
advertising copy. One isn’t 
bound by ordinary dictionary 
definitions or troubled by 
moral distinctions. According 
to ERA’s writers, ‘“‘mature’”’ is 
synonymous with ‘‘hedon- 
istic’? and ‘‘materialistic.”’ 
Whatever happened to that old 
parsimonious, Calvinistic God 
who used to preside over the 
free-enterprise system? 
Clearly, He’s been phased out, 
made over into Hugh Hefner’s 
image. 

And, speaking of phases, | 
do love hearing the lyrical 
NASA-ese ERA people speak: 
having completed ‘‘Phase I”’ of 
their media blitz, they are now, 








according to one agency 


spokesperson, “‘focusing into | 
Phase II.”’ Am I naive? Do all 
advertising people talk like | 
this? 

I'll let you in on a secret: | 
Jan Dwyer, account exec for | 
Playboy at ERA, confides that | 
Big Porn Daddy himself, Hugh | 
Hefner, ‘‘doesn’t understand | 
the campaign at all; he just left | 
it to us. ‘Whatever you want to 
do,” he said... .”’ 

Poor old used-to-be-vim- 
and-vigorous Hefner, having 
been outbeavered, as it were, 
by his competitors, Penthouse 
and Hustler, seems to have run 
out of energy. Well, he’s mid- 
dle-aged, he’s been spinning 
and swinging on that revolving 
bed of his for lots of years now. 
No wonder he’s tired. But not 
too tired, I expect, to read cir- 
culation figures and to under- 
stand that Playboy is in a real 
run for its money. In June 
1972, Hefner could afford to 
be complacent: the paid circula- 
tion of Penthouse was, accord- 
ing to the Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culation, averaging 1,458,430 
copies. In the same six-month 
auditing period, Playboy was 
averaging 6,613,978 paid 
newsstand and subscription 
copies. But nothing—ask Barbi 
Benton—lasts forever: Playboy 
is still ahead, but just (no pun 
intended) barely. By June 
1977, Penthouse could no 
longer be viewed as a can- 
tankerous sibling. Playboy's cir- 
culation had fallen to below 
five-and-a-half million; and 
Guccione’s creation, with a cir- 
culation of just under five 
million, was a heavy threat. To 
say nothing of the fact that 
Larry Flynt’s Hustler was 
brasher, bolder—dirtier—than 
Hefner, in his most profound 
upward- and- onward- with- 
uncensored smut, civil-liber- 
tarian piety, had ever dreamed 
of being. 

Clearly something had to be 
done. 

Enter ERA. 

Jan Dwyer says, in a little- 
girl, Jacqueline Onassis voice, 
the most amazing things. All of 
them amount to the fact that 
Playboy has been hoist with its 
own petard. Having promoted, 
for many lucrative years, the 











vision of wall-to-wall (or, as | 
| one of ERA’s ads puts it, “‘hot- 
| and-cold-running’’) women, 
| Playboy is now, according to 
Dwyer, faced with the sad 
reality that it ‘“‘can’t win the 
raunch war with Penthouse and 
Hustler. So we had to re- 
imagify Playboy. What we’re 
telegraphing to the business 
industry, in order to attract 
more advertising to Playboy, is 
that there has been a Big 
Change in our consumers. 
They’ve grown up. They’re no 
longer just sexual consumers.” 

So what are they consum- 
ing? 

Frank Stiefel, the Playboy 
reader ‘‘profiled’”’ in one New 
York Times ad (Sept. 5, 1977), 
says he’s now an inspired con- 
sumer of ‘‘sun breaks. . . nubs 
and textures.” 

You wouldn’t think much 
advertising capital could be 
made of ‘‘sun breaks’ and 
nubs and textures, but Steifel, 
a rep for a TV production com- 
pany, makes haste to say that 
he watches his sun break over 
the expensive new summer 
house he’s bought with the 
lady (not /adies) he shares his 
life with—the house he drives 
to in the fancy new car he’s 
bought (because, as he says, he 
can ‘‘afford most things’’). It’s 
unfortunate that the person 
who manufactures sun breaks 
can’t be enlisted as a Playboy 
advertiser; but surely the 
manufacturers of home 
appliances and zippy sports cars 
can—even though Stiefel 
(whose lust, we are told, is for 
life, not for possessions) has 
‘**matured”’ into a ‘‘mellow” 
man who buys—and buys and 
buys and buys and buys—not 
with an eye to “‘what the world 
feels about”’ his having things, 
but simply to “‘really enjoy,”’ to 
“‘experience.’’ Needless to say, 
you don’t catch a guy like 
Stiefel experiencing his sun 
break on a public park bench. 
His ‘‘willingness to experience 
life in new ways’’ is in fact a 
nonwillingness to join those 
few remaining dummies who 
can enjoy watching the sun 
break in non-pre-faded jeans 
without a designer’s label. Who 





could enjoy watching the sun 


th 
my having them. * 


“My reaction 
is how do I feel, not so much how 
the world feels” 


“Not too long ago, T wanted to 
live in a spectacular place and have 
hot -and-cold-running women. And 
fancy car, All the things to let 

now how terrific Frank 


have 
peop 
Stiefel was. 
“TL eould have fantasized having 
«house and the fantasy woukl have 
been people going by saving, “Oh, 
wow, that’s Frank's house! That's 
what the importance of the house 
would have been, asa symbol of sue 
cess or achievement or whatever 
“Now there are other levels to 
my life, feelings like mellow and 
quiet. [thas nothing tode with 
spending or not spending money, 
either, Believe me, Loan afford most 
things. There's never been a sense of 
*bean't afford it’ in my life, Its just 


Playboy reader Frank Stiefel: 


breaks. 


the things T buy today 
“What I want for myselfnew ix 
something that’s not a satin finish 
It's got nubs and te om 
“Am I stilla PLAYBOY reader? 
Interestingly enough, | still am 
=< 


xture 


Right vou are, Frank Stiefel 
Like no other magazine, we at 
PLAYBOY understand the changing 
serceptions, the “texture” in the 
ives of today’s young men. Which 
help= us edit a magazine more men 
read than any other men’s magazine 

And it’s this texture, this will 
ingness toexpenence life in new 
ways, that makes our readers the 
most vibrant group of prospects 
American business has been blessed 
with since the post-World War I 
boom. 

And vou can reach many more 
of these prospects for vour advertising 
dollar in PLAY BOY than in any 
other mayzazine 

81% more for your dollar than in 
Time. 

3% more for your dollar than in 
Newsweek. 

30% more for your dollar than in 
Sports [ustrated. 


Abandoning bunnies for sun 





break in the wrong clothes? 
Not a Playboy reader. 

The Stiefel ad makes me 
crazy. (In another context— 
say, the Harvard Lampoon—I 
might have thought it was a 
Marxist parody of American 
consumerism.) What it seems 
to say is that Stiefel is consum- 
ing (a) houses; (b) cars; (c) 
Thoreauian sun breaks; and 
(d) one woman—not a gaggle 
of gigglers—at a time. What 
exactly is this supposed to 
“*telegraph”’ to potential adver- 
tisers? 

According to Jan Dwyer 
over at ERA, the Steifel ad 
“*struck a very broad blow, so 
to speak, at our enemy. Well, 
let me say, we set out to woo 
our enemy—and that’s what 
the ad is about. It says Playboy 





readers have grown up.” 

I’m confused. The enemy is 
Guccione and Flynt, right? 
Wrong. The ‘‘enemy,”” Dwyer 
says with breathtaking 
forthrightness, is ‘‘the corpor- 
ate world. The men of the cor- 
porate world. No, che wives of 
the men of the corporate 
world. See, the dodos this 
promo was designed for are all 
Merrill-Lynch, stuffy-old- 
Yale-clubber types. Now, you 
may think that the decisions 
about where these people will 
advertise are made in board- 
rooms. They’re not. They’re 
made over the breakfast table. 
Really. Their wives have an 
irrational phobia about Playboy. 
Maybe they caught their baby 
boys reading a dirty, girlie mag- 
azine once upon a time. So 
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now, if their husbands adver- 
tise in Playboy, they say 
[presumably over the bran | 
flakes], ‘Henry. I can’t believe | 
you’re advertising in that mag- 
azine.’ Now, what the Steifel 
ad said, very, very subtly, was 
that Playboy was no longer a 
dirty girlie magazine. So all 
those corporate wives who 
made their husbands turn away 
from Playboy as an advertising 
market have had the rug pulled 
out from under them. Our 
pitch to the business industry is 
that advertisers get more for 
their dollar in Playboy. If they 
advertise in Newsweek, for 
example, 40 percent of their 
readers will be women—and 
women are a conservative ele- 
ment. Our pitch to corporate 
wives—who really do make all 
the major decisions, you 
know—is that the Playboy man 
is decent, solid, a guy who has 
money or is willing to struggle 
within the system to get it. 
That’s the kind of person they 
want their sons to be.... And 
of course you’ve noticed that 
Stiefel had only one lady 
friend, not a bunch, so corpo- 
rate wives won’t have to get 
migraines over orgies.” 

Of course I’d noticed. (Dear 
me, account execs really do 
have more zeal than moral 
crusaders, and an absolute con- 
viction of the justice of their 
cause; it’s almost impossible 
not to find them irresistible.) I 
also noticed that other men 
‘“‘profiled’”’ in ERA ads were 
considerably less ‘‘subtle”’ 
(though rather less pop-lyrical) 
than Stiefel: 

“T figure if I buy it I'll find a 
way to pay for it. So I buy it.” 

“To me a travel bargain is 
someplace the old folks don’t 
go. I’m willing to pay a lot for 
that.’ (If I were the wife of a 
“corporate dodo,” that one 
would make me spit in my bran 
flakes; but one assumes ERA 
knows what it’s doing.) 

“I wanted good things to 
happen to everybody, but me 
first.”” 

ERA’s prototypical Playboy 
reader is in the 25- to 33-year- 
old age group, single, not tied 
to family. 

How does the agency find 
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A MORE 
HIGHLY CLASSIFIED 
CLASSIFIED 


If you’re in communications and you 
want to speak to someone like yourself 
about a job, a book, or whatever, you 
might be interested in knowing that 
nearly half of our readers are in the 
communications field. With another 22 
per cent in professional fields. And, 13 
per cent in education. 

A word in MORE’s Classified is 
like a word to the wise. 

A word is $.50 per. With a $12.50 
minimum. Job offer rates are $.20 per 
word. With a $10.00 minimum. 

And there’s even a way to get MORE 
for less. Just pay for two insertions and 
you get a third free. 

Check or money order must 
accompany copy and be received prior 
to closing date (the first day of month 
preceding publication date). Ads 
received past deadline will run in next 
issue. All classified accepted at 
discretion of the publisher. 


MORE CLASSIFIED 
40 W. 57th, New York, N.Y. 10019 


for 


Here is my ad. I enclose $ 
______-words. Please run my ad 
during the following months: 


Jobs Offered | 
Services Offered 


Books/Publications 
L] Miscellaneous 


Classification: [ 
L} Jobs Wanted 


COPY: 














NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY STATE 





TELEPHONE SIGNATURE 

Post office box number and telephone number count as two words each 
abbreviations and zip codes as one word each. We will also assign a MORE box 
number for an additional $1.00 








CLASSIFIEDS 








JOBS OFFERED 


PUBLICATIONS 





ART VOICES/SOUTH, an art maga- 
zine expressing news, reviews, and 
opinions on art in the southern 
U.S. , seeks professional freelance 
writers and reviewers of artists and 
art. Region: Washington, D.C. to San 
Antonio to south Florida. Send 
credits and samples of published 
work to Art Voices/South, 200 
South Dixie Highway, West Palm 
Beach, Fla. 33401. (117) 





FREELANCE WRITERS, FEATURE 
AND INVESTIGATIVE: ALSO CAR- 
TOONISTS. Prefer with knowledge 
of the South. Send samples to: Edi- 
tor, Atlanta Gazette, P.O. Box 8035, 
Atlanta, Ga. 30306. (117) 





DISTRIBUTOR WANTED-—Sell 
natural, organic products of the 
highest quality obtainable. 
Unlimited earning potential for 
those with the vision and valor to be 
their own boss, distribute and spon- 
sor others and far exceed their pre- 
sent salary. A. Knappe, 87-40 110 
St., Richmond Hill, NY 11418, (212) 
849-3024. (127 





CITY EDITOR for independent 
weekly serving greater San Fran- 
cisco Bay Area with consumer/po- 
litical/cultural emphasis, special- 
izing in investigative reporting. 
Administrative and writing/editing 
experience helpful. Position opens 
late fall. Write Valerie Mindel, assis- 
tant to the publisher, SF Bay Guard- 
ian, 2700 19th St. San Francisco 
94110. (117) 





FREELANCERS NEEDED: Do you 
believe you are an excellent writer 
and are you bored with covering the 
local news scene? STUDENT 
UNLIMITED magazine offers you a 
chance to spread your work and 
name in a nine state area of the 
midwest. Write to STUDENT 
UNLIMITED, Suite 1100, Tiger 
Towers, Columbia, MO nett 

117 


“OPPORTUNITIES IN TRAVEL 
CAREERS” —comprehensive book 
by international travel writer 
(chapter on travel writing). Send $5. 
Robert Scott Milne, Old Knollwood 
Road, Elmsford, N.Y. 10523. (117) 





DISCOVER NEW WRITING 
MARKETS. Profit from our 
exclusive assignment listings. Trial 
6 issues, $5. ‘‘Freelancer’s 
Newsletter,” 15M Wynkoop (P.O. 
Box 128), Rhinebeck, N.Y. 12572. 

(088) 





“HOW TO START YOUR OWN 
COMMUNITY NEWSPAPER,” a big 
136-page working manual by John 
McKinney, an experienced weekly 
publisher who's done it all and 
made it pay. New York Times says: 
“Covers every conceivable facet of 
weekly newspaper publishing.” 
$9.95 with 10-day guarantee. 
Meadow Press, Box 35 M, Port 
Jefferson, N.Y. 11777. (117) 





THINGS HAPPEN FIRST ON CAM- 
PUS. If you write (or read or think) 
as a profession you should take a 
look at the independent national 
newsletter Collegiate Hedlines. 
Write for free trial subscription. 621 
N. Sherman Ave., Madison, WI 
53704. (117) 








MISCELLANEOUS 


YOUR GUIDE TO THE NEW 
COPYRIGHT LAW. Easy to under- 
stand, comprehensive summary, 
plus 2 periodical updates (within 12 
mos.) on practices & applications. 
All 3 editions $10. Complete money 
back satisfaction guarantee. Dept. 
M. Northeast Literary Agency, 69 
Broadway, Concord, NH “hin 

117 
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§ MORE T-Shirt 
40 West 57th Street 
: New York, N Y [0019 


fl Please send me shirt(s) 
B at $4.95 each, tax included. 


Please Print 


NAME 


(_] Lg. 42-44 
(_] X-Lg. 46-48 





ADDRESS. 





city 


STATE ZIP. 

















that we're looking for. 


tions. 





MORE MAGAZINE NEEDS AN 
ASSOCIATE PUBLISHER 


Here is an exciting challenge for the right individual. 


MORE needs a top magazine publishing professional to 
take over complete responsibility for the day-to-day 
operation of the magazine as a business. 


If you are exceptionally intelligent, resourceful, and 
hardworking; if you never settle for good work when out- 
standing accomplishment is within reach; and if you 
understand and appreciate MORE’s special place in the 
world of journalism, then you have the basic qualities 


If, in addition, you have a strong record of accomplish- 
ment in advertising space sales; if you also know cir- 
culation, promotion, and fulfillment, and can oversee the 
magazine's total marketing effort; and, if you have the 
administrative ability to keep our small but extremely 
busy office in New York tightly organized and efficiently 
operated, then you have the kind of experience and 
capabilities we think are required to do the job right. 


We offer an extraordinary growth opportunity —good pay, 
excellent benefits, stimulating colleagues and working 
conditions, and the chance to play a crucial role in mak- 
ing MORE one of the country's most successful publica- 


If you think you meet our needs, please tell us why in 
your first letter, giving full details about yourself, includ- 
ing earnings history, to: JAMES B. ADLER 
Publisher, MORE Magazine 
Suite 900 
7101 Wisconsin Avenue 
Washington, D.C. 20014 
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nature of circulation. 10A. Total number of 





copies printed. Average number of copies 
each issue during preceding 12 months 25, 
661. Actual number of copies of single issue 
published nearest to filing date 25,103. B 
Paid Circulation: 1. Sales through dealers 
and carriers, street vendors, and counter 
sales. Average number of copies each issue 
during preceding 12 months 3,370. Actual 
number of copies of single issue published 
nearest to filing date 3,474. 2. Mail Subscrip- 
tion. Average number of copies each issue 
preceding 12 months 18,698. Actual number 
of copies of single issue published nearest to 
filing date 18,455. C. Total Paid Circulation. 
Average number of copies each issue during 
preceding 12 months 22,068. Actual number 
of copies of single issue published nearest to 
filing date 21929. D. Free di by mail, 
carrier or other means, samples, complimen- 
tary, and other free copies. Average number 
of copies each issue during preceding 12 
months 550. Actual number of copies of 
single issue published nearest to filing date 
500. E. Total distribution. Average number of 
copies each issue during preceding 12 
months 22,618. Actual number of copies of 
single issue published nearest to filing date 
22,429. F. Copies not distributed: 1. Office 
use, left over, unaccounted, spoiled after 
printing. Average number of copies each 
issue during preceding 12 months 750 
Actual number of copies of single issue 
published nearest to filing date 400. 2 
Returns from news agents. Average number 
of copies each issue during preceding 12 
months 2,243. Actual number of copies of 
single issue published nearest to filing date 
2,274. G. Total. Average number of copies 
each issue during preceding 12 months 25.- 
611. Actual number of copies of single issue 
published nearest to filing date 25,103. 11.1 
certify that the statements made by me 
above are correct and complete. James B 
Adier, Publisher. 12. For completion by 
publishers mailing at the regular rates (Sec- 
tion 132.121. Postal Service Manual). 39 
U. S.C. 3626 provides in pertinent part: “No 
person who would have been entitled to mail 
matter under former section 4359 of this title 
shall mail such matter at the rates provided 
under this subsection unless he files 
annually with the Postal Service a written 
request for permission to mail matter at such 
rates.” In accordance with the provisions of 
this statute, | hereby request permission to 
mail the publication named in Item 1 at the 
phased postage rates presently authorized 
by 39 U.S 3626. James B. Adler, 
Publisher 
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Now, you can have our poster on some 
prominent wall in your life. 


Just fill in the coupon and send us a check 
or money order for $2.95 and we’ll send 
you this 2-color 20” x 26’’ poster. 
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New York, New York 10019 


Please send me_____poster (s) at $2.95 
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the Steifels and Silvermans 
who exemplify this type? 
‘“‘Simple,’’ Dwyer says. ‘‘He’s 
usually a friend of the ad 
director or something. Once 
you arrive at your basic profile 
type, just look for slight varia- 
tions. One black guy, for in- 
stance. We had to find one black 
guy .... The print promo was a 
breeze .... We had a little 
more trouble with radio spots. 
The real-life guys—we tried, 
honestly, to use them—just 
couldn’t read their lines.” 

It beats me how even the 
pros ERA hired could con- 
vincingly wrap their mouths 
around sentences that sound 
like commercials for latex 
paint. (‘‘For years the most 
important thing in my life was 
gloss.... Wow. Did you see 
what Frank got? .. . But now I 
want something that’s not a 
satin finish.’’) But the people at 
ERA are geniuses, of a sort, 
and they’re confident (even if 





befuddled Hefner isn’t) that 


they'll pull it off. 

One of the aspects of their 
peculiar genius is to make their 
“‘basic profile man’’ sound, in 
the same, enlightened-self- 
interest breath, like the ‘‘ma- 
terialist’”’” and the ‘“‘hedonist”’ 
and the ‘‘devourer’’ adver- 
tisers lust after, and like a John 
Denver goody two-shoes: “‘I 
want all of it. All of it that’s 
good.... If I can help a little 
kid to enjoy life more, I enjoy 
life more.” (Isn’t it funny? 
Francine Gray, in her literary 
essay about the non-literature 
stemming from the sixties, 
quoted an almost identical sen- 
tence, from the mouth of one 
of her students: ‘““We don’t 
want to change the world any- 
more... we just want to teach 
one child to read properly.” 
ERA certainly has its finger on 
the pulse of our times.) This 
remarkable ability to have 
everything both ways is the 
hallmark of ERA’s campaign. 
(And why not? What would 





you do if you were promoting 
Clean Dirt?) ‘‘Having ten 
times as much money won’t 
make me a better person. Of 
course, it won’t make me a 
worse person either.”’ ‘‘ Playboy 
is being rediscovered,’ says 
one ad. Other ads (‘‘At Play- 
boy, we grew up with this [long- 
haired] generation’’) imply 
that the Playboy reader has 
been a Constant Reader, ever 
loyal, whether he was Ho-Ho- 
Ho Chi Minh’ing, blowing his 
mind on grass, or bombing 
Indochina. 

I guess what it’s about is that 
if you’re in advertising, you 
can bend your prose to please 
all of the people all of the 
time—and their wives, too. 

The dodos’ wives will be 
happy to read that Playboy, 
unlike its ‘‘imitators,’’ has 
been ‘‘elevated.”’ (Unless they 
scurry off to the newsstand, in 
which case they will probably 
find no discernible difference 
from the girlie magazine their 





baby boys used to read.) 

Whether this ad campaign is 
going to work remains to be 
seen. Playboy (New York Times, 
May 16, 1977) claims it 
acquired 68 new advertisers in 
six months. Jan Dwyer says the 
October issue brought in the 
most advertising ever. What 
she won’t say is how much all 
of this is going to cost Playboy 
in hard cash. 

Somehow, I have the feeling 
that Guccione and Flynt aren’t 
running scared. I wouldn’t be, 
if I were they. After all, if 
you’re going to be Dirty, you 
might as well be Dirty in a big 
way; forget ‘‘elevated.”’ 

What I am, actually (and 
perversely), is a little bit sad. 
What? Not one mention of 
bunnies in a single trade ad? I 
almost find it in my heart to be 
nostalgic. We have so few 
cherished traditions. If the 
bunny goes, what next? Miss 
America? What does Playboy 
think it is, Harper’s? # 











THE JOHN HANCOCK 
Tith ANNUAL AWARDS 


FOR EXCELLENCE 
IN BUSINESS AND 
FINANCIALJOURNALISM 


Once again, John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance will 
honor professional writers judged to have contributed sig- 
nificantly to reader understanding of business and finance 
through articles published during 1977. 

Winners will be chosen in six publication categories with 


individual awards of $1,000, 
presentation program, to be 


= participation in an awards 
eld at one of America’s lead- 


ing academic institutions. The 1976 awards were presented 
at a program co-sponsored by the George Washington 
University, on October 20-21, 1977. 

Basic objective of the annual Awards for Excellence is 
to foster improved public understanding of business and 
finance, with particular emphasis on lucid interpretation 
of the complex economic problems which affect the lives of 


all citizens. 


Entry blanks and complete information may be obtained 
by writing ‘Awards for Excellence’, T-54, John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, P. O. Box 111, John 
Hancock Place, Boston, MA 02117. Postmark deadline for 
submitting entries is January 31, 1978. Six unmounted 


copies of each entry must be submitted. Each entry must be 


accompanied by an official entry form. 
This year cash awards of $1,000 will be presented in 
each of the following classifications: 


Syndicated and News Service Writers 

1976 winner: Lee Mitgang, Associated Press 

Writers for National Magazines of General Interest 
1976 winner: Steven D. Brill, New York Magazine 
Writers for Financial-Business Trade Publications 
1976 winners: William Wolman & Philip B. Osborne 


Business Week 


Writers for Newspapers with Circulation above 300,000 
1976 winners: Susan Trausch & Laurance Collins 


The Boston Globe 


Writers for Newspapers with Circulation 100,000 to 300,000 
1976 winners: James Asher & Paul Schweizer, 


Camden Courier-Post 


Writers for Newspapers with Circulation under 100,000 
1976 winner: Judd Cohen, Yonkers Herald Statesman 


JUDGES 


Margaret Klein, Financial Services Editor, North America, 


Reuters Limited 


Lawrence M. O’Rourke, Washington Bureau Chief 
Philadelphia Evening and Sunday Bulletin 
Leonard Silk, Columnist, The New York Times 


Dr. Peter B. Vaill, Dean 


School of Government & Business Administration 
The George Washington University 


Donald C. Wilder, Editor, 
Quincy Patriot Ledger 


Mutual 
Life Insurance 
Company 
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Heres the newest listing of Texaco PR contacts 
ready to get you the answers... 


NEW YORK* HOUSTON 

Gordon C. Hamilton 914-253-4000 J. Chris Kiersted 713-666-8000 
Walter B. Doyle 914-253-4000 Ben W. Fortson 713-666-8000 
Edgar Williams 914-253-4000 


WASHINGTON, D.C. PORT ARTHUR 
Robert T. Kenney 202-331-1427 John C. Feist 713-982-5711 


BOSTON CHICAGO 
H.G. (Top) Ingram 617-268-4500 Thomas A. Norwood 312-427-1920 


4 PHILADELPHIA 
Vernon R. Shorter 609-667-3800 1 DENVER . 
ATLANTA Gordon L. Scheig 303-573-7571 


id W. Joh 404-321-4411 
David W. Johnson 1 LOS ANGELES 
CORAL GABLES John W. Aucott 213-385-0515 
Michael |. Malcolmson 305-446-2231 LarryL.Bingaman 213-385-0515 





9 15 years 


*Texaco's Harrison, N-Y., mailing address: 
2000 Westchester Ave., White Plains, N.Y. 10650 
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Marlboro Red or 
Longhorn 100’s— 
you get a lot to like. 





Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. i ae ~ 














